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“Our president can’t stand in the lobby, meet 
every patron and urge speeding up deposits,” 
says a bank cashier. “Nor can he search out 
those who have standstill accounts, at their 
homes or places of business. 


“But we do maintain a live mailing list and 
keep in close touch with patrons through letters 
and well planned features sent through the 
mail. This isan important part of our work. 

“Our list is subdivided to suit our particular 
requirements and the card-index Addresso- 
graph plates tabbed accordingly in the 
different positions. A little device called the 
Selector Attachment on our Addressograph 
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automatically selects and prints the addresses 
of whatever classification we desire, skipping 
the other plates. 


“This machine has so simplified our adver- 
tising work that we can get out special letters to parents, 
or to farmers or to any specific class and just let the 
Addressograph take care of the mailing in its own accu- 


rate way. And it is faster than ten typists. 


“We started out with the ‘typewriter-size’ 
Addressograph, and as we found it profitable to go into 
the work in a broader manner we decided upon the 
larger equipment which we now use.” 


TRIAL OFFER The $40 “typewriter-size” machine on 
10 days trial in your bank upon request. 
No obligation whatever. Drop a line to the Addressograph Com- 
pany, or telephone branch office—Branches in most large cities. 
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Uncle Sam’s Vast Trust Machine, Aided 
by Banks, Is a Weapon Feared by Foes 


MAGINE what is essentially a 

combination of nine of the biggest 
trust companies in America, each 
served by seven separate depart- 
ments and the whole maintaining branches in all of our 
insular possessions—the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Panama, Alaska—each with 
its individual problems to solve. 

House the whole in one building in Washington, in 
charge of the Alien Property Custodian, giving it a 
working force of 300 men—half of the Custodian’'s 
entire army of employees—whose duties are super- 
vised in the various departments by bankers of 
national reputation in their respective lines. 

Picture it backed by the almost unlimited capital 
of the United States government and holding in trust 
more than $275,000,000 worth of the property of 
approximately 18,000 individuals, firms, partnerships 
and corporations who are defined as enemies under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

Then make allowance for the fact that both the 
number of active trusts entered on the books and the 
aggregate value of those trusts is rising with incredible 
rapidity from day to day. Give the company absolute 
control, including the power of sale, of all properties in 
its possession and answerable only to the President of 
the United States. 

And finally, support the organization with a great 
and daily extending network of American banks and 
trust companies—now numbering more than 350— 
that automatically become cogs in the huge machine 


An interview with 


RALPH STONE 


former Director, Bureau of Trusts, Alien Property 
Custodian, Washington, D. C 


as they receive their appointments 
as depositaries for the system. 

Assimilate that and still you have 
but a partial impression at best of 
the magnitude and importance of the Bureau of Trusts, 
Uncle Sam's vast trust machine that has sprung 
up in less than seven months since the appointment of 
A. Mitchell Palmer as Alien Property Custodian, the 
latter part of October, 1917, authorized by the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. Although there are four other 
bureaus under the supervision of the Alien Property 
Custodian, each indispensable in the conduct of the 
‘business,’ by far the heaviest burden in the handling 
and accounting for the American property of the enemy 
is necessarily borne by the Bureau of Trusts by reason 
of the very nature of its operation. 

Hundreds of banks and trust companies are already 
relieving the bureau of much of the burden in Wash- 
ington by attending to details as depositaries for 
enemy property in their own communities which 
otherwise would have to be handled in the Washington 
headquarters. The number of depositaries will grow 
into the thousands. So, as the war progresses, the 
banks and trust companies of America will play a more 
and more important role in the enforcement of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, reducing to a minimum 
the enemy control of property and business in this 
country, and thus rendering incalculable aid to 
Democracy in the World War. 

The man who assumed charge of the work of 
organizing the Bureau of Trusts, called to Washington 
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for that purpose a few months ago, 
is Ralph Stone, president of the 
Detroit Trust Company, whose 
qualification for the appointment 
was his twenty-three years of 
successful experience in all branches 
of trust company activities in 
Michigan. The results of his work, 
and of those associated with him, 
have more than justified the 
expectations of the government 
officials responsible for his appoint- 
ment. His task completed, he has 
now returned to Detroit to engage 
in other war work, leaving the 
organization thus perfected in the 
bureau in the hands of Frederick J. 
Horne, vice-president of the New 
York Trust Company, who was his 
chief assistant in the undertaking. 

Estimates and reports of millions 
of dollars flow easily and naturally 
in the conversation of Mr. Stone 
when he talks of the details of the 
organization of the bureau, its jump 
to 12,000 active trusts almost over 
night immediately after authori- 
zation by Congress and the literal 
deluge of wealth of the enemy— 
some of it reported and acquired 











































days later it was over $266,000, 00c 
rising at the rate of $1,000,000 per 
day, on April 18 it was very close 
to $270,000,000 and on April 23 it 
exceeded $275,200,000, the actual 
number of enemy owners being 
18,000. 

But it is the underlying principle 
on which the bureau is based, now 
that “power of sale” has been 
authorized, giving America the most 
effective weapon yet devised—with 











The Washington home of the bureau, 
Sixteenth and P Streets, N.W. 
throughthe regular chan- 
nels and a great deal of 
it smoked out by means 
known onlytothe Bureau 
of Investigation from 
beneath clever subter- 
fuges of which the enemy = 

is past master. They are 

millions, too, the frequency of the 
accumulation of which is bewilder- 
ing to the layman. 

Today's total is far beyond the 
range of yesterday's mark and to- 
morrow's will pass today’s by an 
indefinite number of hundreds of 
thousands or millions preceded by 
the dollar sign. The aggregate in 
trust April 9, for example, Mr. Stone 
mentioned in 
passing as $262,- 
000,000 in round 
numbers. Three 






thepossible exception 
of arms and men,— 
for use in the final 
settlement with the 
enemy, that interests 
Mr. Stone most seri- 
ously. He predicted 
the trend in this di- 
rection as early as 
January, 1918, hav- 
ing outlined in con- 
fidential correspond- 
ence at that time the power 
of the club the government 
could wield were the custodian 
authorized to dispose of enemy 
property at his discretion. 

“The paramount importance of 
this phase of the service was not 
fully realized by the public until 
recently,” said Mr. Stone. “This 
power of sale will relieve the bureau 
of an immense amount of detail. 
That is, by enabling the bureau to 
turn salable properties into cash 
and reinvesting it in government 
securities, the load will be lightened 
on the office machinery necessary 
for carrying these properties in 
trust. But it can be and will be 
exercised to remove forever all 




















enemy control of American. prop- 
erty wherever such control is 
considered dangerous. It will re- 
sult in thoroughly Americanizing 
these enemy owned and controlled 
businesses. 

‘Just what this means to Amer- 
ica will not be fully realized by the 
public until some time in the near 
future when the facts will be made 
known concerning enemy intrigues 
of diabolical cleverness which have 
been uncovered by 
the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and other 
departments in the 
organization of the 
Alien Property Cus- 
todian. 

“The law itself, the 
Trading With the 
Enemy Act, provides 
a penalty of $10,000 
fine or ten years’ im- 
prisonment or both 
for failure of any 
person, firm or corporation, in 
possession of enemy property in 
America, to report such possession 
to the Alien Property Custodian. 
The property referred to is the 
property in the United States of all 
persons, partnerships or corpora- 
tions resident in enemy countries 
or in any territory within the 
enemy lines which, of course, in- 
clude not only the Central Powers 
but parts of Russia, Belgium, Ser- 
bia, Roumania, Italy and France; 
and also property in the United 
States of persons, partnerships and 
corporations resident outside of 
the United States who are doing 
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Ralph Stone 


business within such 
territory This latter 
includes the property of 
many of those on the 
Trading With the Enemy 
list issued by the War 
Trade Board and com- 
monly known as the ‘Black List.” It 
applies also to enemy-owned prop- 
erties not only in the United States 
proper but also in all her insular 
possessions of Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Panama, Vir- 
gin Islands, and also in Alaska. 
“Within six weeks after Mr. 
Palmer's appointment as custodian 
the latter part of October, 1917 
(the law providing that re- 
ports of possession must be 


filed before November 5), i 


od 
over 12,000 trusts and ) 
estates literally poured into 
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the office and had to be adminis- 
tered by a partially constructed 
organization. It was like a swarm 
of tenants'demanding accommoda- 
tions in an apartment house in 
which only the steel frame work 
had been erected. That is the 
task we had to perform—plan and 
complete a house suitable for han- 
dling the on-rush of trusts and of 
ample proportions to take care of 
the future. 

“But that is mere detail and ‘all 
in a day's work that I can talk 
about later. The big idea behind 
the alien property act is the power 
of sale recently authorized. It 
hits the enemy where he lives, for 
few of us realize the tremendous 
hold the German has had on Amer- 
ican commerce through his opera- 
tion and possession of property in 
America. It is probable that the 
German commercial powers, when 
they see their grip on America 
slipping, will have something to 
say to the war lords, about hasten- 
ing a settlement favorable to them, 
for their interests by no means 
agree with 
thoseofthe 
war lords 
—always. 
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“There is nothing that the 
German dreads more than the peril 
to German business and commerce 
that may come after the war. Ina 
way it is his vulnerable point and 
up to this time his property in 
America, which greatly exceeds 
American property in Germany, 
has been given most tender and 
humane treatment. But these days 
of merciful consideraton are gone. 

“Utmost discretion, however, 
will be employed in exercising the 
right to sell enemy owned property 
in order that no injustice 
will be worked 


indirectly for enemy interests. 

| believe that President Wilson 
foresaw the full significance of the 
possibilities of operation of the 
Bureau of Trusts, especially if 
clothed with power of sale, for in 
his December message to Congress, 
he declared that if, after the war, 
the German people continued ‘to 
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perhaps, as arms and men, but a 
potent factor nevertheless. 
“Under the act, the property of 
the enemy is handled, managed and 
accounted for in a manner analo- 
gous to that in which trust com- 
panies handle and manage estates 
and properties entrusted to them, 
but there are a number of other 
functions preformed that are not 
properly a part of atrustcompany’s 
duties. 
“At the head is the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, Mr. Palmer, who 
performs executive func- 




















upon 7 tions and is immediately 
wholly innocent owners. | {Individual Property|Pledged Property and} | subject to the Presidentof 
In the language of Custo- Corporations _ |Abrogationof Contracts wr gioe States. Associ- 
dian Palmer: ‘Power of : ated with him as chief 
sole will ie emertendesly Insular Possessions |Court and Private tannin ty Win eitiiaaiies 
in cases where in the Insurance Trusts director, J. L. Davis, 
public interest it seems Neutral Countries Patents Copyrights former vice-president of 
to be wise to absolutely Accounting and Trade Marks the St. Louis Union Trust 














divorce German capital 
from American industry 
and capital.’ 

“That it will ‘seem to 
be wise to sell in many 
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General Business ~Corporation Management 
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Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
with supervisory duties 
and vested with practi- 
cally the same powers, to 
be exercised during the 








instances may be appre- 
ciated when | say that 
before the power of sale 
was granted, it had been found 
necessary to take over control of a 
considerable number of American 
corporations and appoint loyal 
American citizens as directors. 
They are mainly companies, all or 
part of whose stock is owned by 
Germans living in Germany, and 
involving properties valued asmuch, 
in one case, aS $40,000,000 —some 
of the most prosperous concerns 
in the United States and masquer- 
ading as all-American corporations 
Among them are six large woolen 
mills at Passiac, N. J., valued at 
many millions. 

‘Preparations are just now being 
made to sell a large number of 
similar properties, the mention of 
the names of which will create a 
decided sensation when the sales 
are announced. The law, by the 
way, provides for public sale only 
to American citizens, and there is a 
penalty of $10,000 fine or ten years’ 
imprisonment, or both, if the 
purchases are made directly or 


Nine divisions in the organization, each served by seven departments, and respon- 
sible to the Director of the Bureau of Trusts. 
Property Custodian and his Managing Director, who head four other bureaus 


live under ambitious and intriguing 
masters interested in the disturb- 
ance of the peace of the world, 
masters whom other masters of the 
world could not trust, it might 
become impossible to admit them 
into the partnership of nations 
formed to guarantee the world’s 
peace, or to admit them to the free 
economic intercourse which must 
inevitably spring out of the other 
partnership of a real peace.’ 

Again, in his Baltimore address, 
the President said: “Their (the 
Germans ) purpose is to build an 
empire of force upon which they 
fancy they can erect an empire of 
gain and commercial supremacy,— 
an empire as hostile to the Ameri- 
cas as to the Europe which it will 
over-awe. 

“Hence, in my opinion, all of 
these things may mean that if 
military pressure cannot bring the 
war to anearlyclose, reliance may be 
placed, at least partially, on eco- 
nomic pressure,—not so spectacular, 
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He in turn is under the Alien 


absence of the custodian 

The work of the Alien 
Property Custodian is 
divided among five bureaus,—first, 
the Bureau of Office Administration, 
in charge of the operation of the 
building, management of the ma- 
chinery of operation such as mails 
and files, supplies, office furniture, 
employment of clerks, payrolls, etc. ; 

‘Second, Bureau of Investigation, 
including an office force employed in 
the work of disclosing enemy prop- 
erty —the uncovering of property 
hidden either through ignorance of 
the law or with willful intent — 
determining whether or not it should 
be taken over; 

“Third, the Bureau of Audits, 
which makes a practically continu- 
ous audit of all proceedings of the 
entire organization — all receipts, 
disbursements, etc.—and checks and 
audits accounts of banks and trust 
companies that are appointed de- 
positaries, also analyzing financial 
statements of businesses in which 
the enemy has an interest, whether 
it is individual, partnership or an 
American corporation; 


(Continued on Page 26 
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Thrift Card Salute” in a Utica school 





How a Utica, N. Y., Bank is Teaching 
Children ‘“‘Savings, Service, Success”’ 


E MAY be somewhat altru- 

istic in this institution from 
the viewpoint of the cold, calculat- 
ing financier of the old school, but 
we believe that the original purpose 
of the savings bank should not be 
forgotten—namely, the teaching 
and encouragement of thrift among 
the people. It is difficult at times; 
all too frequently our work is mis- 
understood and misinterpreted, but 
the feeling that we are helping to 
mold the boys and girls of today 
into the thrifty, useful citizens of 
tomorrow encourages us to “carry 
on” to that goal. 

On all sides we see evidences that 
convince us we are realizing our 
expectations in our work among 
the boys and girls of Utica, and 
crowning them all as a demon- 
stration of the effect of our savings 
program is the magnificient rally 
of the school children of our city 
to the War Savings Stamp cam- 
paign, best voiced by one sixth 
grade urchin who said: “We've 
been pledging our heads, our hearts 
and our hands to the flag, and now 


>>? 


we are going to pledge our pock- 





ets.’ And the children, scores of 


By CHARLES D. JARVIS 


Advertising Manager, Savings Bank of Utica, 
Utica, N. Y. 


them, did just that recently, salut- 
ing the flag with war thrift cards 
held aloft—a lesson well learned in 
practical patriotism, for “money 
talks” in war as well as in peace, 
and much louder. 

How to teach our boys and girls 
to place value on money has not, 
until recently, been a part of the 
school curriculum. But every 
educator, every teacher, every 
public man and every business man 
has felt that sooner or later the 
teaching of thrift would take its 
proper place in the course of study 
in theefficient public school system. 

In order to succeed with a school 
savings system, it must be simple 
and accurate. It should not take 
up much time, yet it should stimu- 
late the pupils to individual rivalry 
and a spirit of friendly competition 
should be encouraged between the 
different grades or rooms. 

When one goes to a public library 
and turns to the subject of “thrift,” 
he is astonished at the amount of 
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reading to be found under this 
heading. The great trouble with 
most of it, however, is that it 
treats of a vitally practical matter 
in a pedantic, theoretical fashion. 
Instead of getting at the funda- 
mental cause of _ thriftlessness 
and extravagance, the average 
treatise on thrift bewails the na- 
tional tendency to waste, but offers 
little that will help break America 
away from the habit which has 
lead to the downfall of millions of 
individuals as well as the dissolu- 
tion of great nations of the past. 

The purpose of our schools is 
to teach our boys and girls to be 
efficient, useful citizens. The only 
citizen of any worth to the com- 
monwealth is he who produces and 
conserves. We teach our boys and 
girls how to read, how to write, 
and how to ‘do arithmetic,’ but 
the great majority of our children 
leave school soon after they have 
learned but little more than these 
three fundamentals. Have we any 
right to turn these youngsters out 
into the world without also giving 
them a thorough training not 
only in these three fundamentals 
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but also in the principle which, 
next to honesty and industry, is the 
leading factor in the race for suc- 
cess—namely, thrift? 

The Savings Bank of Utica be- 
lieves not, and the result has been 
a school savings system based on a 
careful study of similar systems in 
use in various parts of the country, 
the best ideas being obtained from 
the Rochester, N. Y., plan. 

It consists of an individual com- 
bined deposit slip and receipt and 
a strong manilla envelope. The 
depositor fills out both sides of the 
slip, and presents it to the receiving 
teller with his money. The teller 
verifies the amount, initials the 
right half of the slip and hands it 
back to the depositor. Another 
pupil (called the bookkeeper) or the 
teller himself at the end of the 
banking period counts his cash and 
proves the amount up with the 
duplicate slips. If he strikes a 
balance, he then places the slips 
and money in the envelope and 
sends it to the principal's office, 
from which it is forwarded to the 
bank. This constitutes the only 
work to be done by the school. 

When the envelope reaches the 
bank, the contents are proved up 
and entered on an individual ledger 
or else the slips are simply de- 
posited in an individual envelope, 
one for each depositor. Deposits 
of one cent or more are accepted, 
and when the pupil has accumu- 
lated a dollar's worth of slips he 
comes to the bank and presents 
his slips, which are checked up with 
the ledger card or envelope balance. 
If correct, he receives a cash credit 
slip for $1.00 with which 


School Savings Association and 
wears a celluloid button bearing the 
triangular emblem, “Savings, Serv- 
ice, Success, ' that designates him as 
such. In each large school there isa 
banner in the school colors adorned 
withthe same emblem together with 
the slogan, "We Win!" This ban- 
ner is held from week to week by 
the room which has the best record 
of depositors, based not on the 
amount deposited but on the per- 
centage of depositors as determined 
by the average daily attendance 
of the room. 

Two delegates from each school 
(a boy and a girl) attend a school 
savings conference from time to 
time in the trustees’ room of the 
bank. Each delegate wears the 
delegate’s metal pin of neat design, 
also carrying out the idea of the 


“Savings, Service, Success’ tri- 
angle. At the last conference, held 


in preparation for the school War 
Savings Stamp campaign, the del- 
egates read papers that proved 
conclusively that young minds are 
not always as immature in logical 
reasoning as is generally believed. 

Because o* these meetings and 
because of frequent friendly and 
inspiring talks, the pupils have 
come to know the officers and 
employees of the bank as their 
friends. They are perfectly at 
home and there is real pleasure for 
the bank official in working with 
them and for them. 

Prior to the inauguration of 
school savings systems, | do not 
think we have been giving our boys 
and girls a square deal. We have 
not been taking advantage of that 





period in their mental and moral 
growth when they receive impres- 
sions and cultivate habits which 
become a part of their very souls 
throughout the rest of their lives 
Great economists and financiers of 
all time have attributed the success 
and wealth of men and nations to 
their practice of conservation or 
thrift. If this habit admittedly 
makes for etter citizenship in the 
individual and for a= stronger 
nation in the mass, I maintain that 
it is no less important to teach 
thrift thanthe three R's. Thiscan 
be done successfully without inter- 
fering greatly with the present 
over-crowded curriculum, some of 
the components of which are far 
less necessary to the development 
of the citizen of the future than is 
a personal and community sense 
of thrift. 

Childhood's lessons last. 
influences count. 

Before you can teach a subject 
you must know what it is. When 
we speak of thrifty people we are 
likely to picture them living on 
cheap food, in cheap quarters, wear- 
ing shabby clothes, having few or no 
pleasures and hoarding every cent 
received. But that is not thrift— 
far fromit. Thrift isa greater virtue 
than the mere saving of money. 

The prudent man looks ahead 
and gets ready. The frugal man 
lives carefully and saves persist- 
ently. The economical man spends 
judiciously, buys wisely and wastes 
nothing. The industrious man 
works hard and saves hard ; the miser 
hoards; but the man of thrift earns 
largely, spends wisely, plans care- 
fully, manages economic- 
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he opens a regular interest- 
bearing account in the sav- 
ings department of the 
bank. He continues to 
deposit his pennies, nickels 
and dimes in the school 
system until he gets an- 
other dollar and then adds 
this to his regular savings 
account, and soon. When 
a pupil has deposited a 
dollar he automatically 











ally andsavesconsistently. 
Thrift is all of prudence, 
economy, frugality and in- 
dustry—and “‘then some. » 
Thrift is that instinct of 
the dog that buries for 
tomorrow's wants the 
bone he doesn't need today 
—the instinct of self pres- 
ervation. And where of all 
places is the logical place 
to teach thrift? The 














becomes a member of the 


Two delegates from each school meet at the bank 
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schools, of course. 
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A tractor demonstration 
by an expert at the Agri- 
cultural Cadets’ Camp 
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National Army of Boys for Farm Work 


E was a city boy—in the 

superlative sense of the 
term. Which means that he was 
highly educated in the mysteries of 
serve-self lunches and elevated 
trains, but was a total stranger to 
the whims of Holsteins and the 
vagaries of Berkshires. In other 
words, he was a healthy, wide- 
awake young American, whose 
training, by accident of birth, ran 
more to sidewalks than silos, and 
to wheat in the loaf rather than 
wheat in the ear. 

Among other things, this boy's 
knowledge of horses had been 
gleaned from rather casual observa- 
tion, and on his second day on the 
farm he was still far from being a 
Ben Hur in the matter of handling 
a raw-boned draught team. The 
farmer who had hired him was 
watching him closely—as farmers 
should watch an investment—and, 
observing his defects as a teamster, 
summarily discharged him. 

On another farm, another city 
boy of the same type was hard at 
work with a hoe in a cornfield. He 
had always known that corn came 
on the cob, but that was about the 


By JOHN FLETCHER 


Vice-President Fort Dearborn National Bank, 
Chicago, Il. 


limit of his experience. Conse- 
quently he discovered, after a few 
hours of industrious but misguided 
hoeing. that he had torn up a 
dozen or so hills of corn. He was 
a conscientious lad, so he con- 
fessed to the farmer: “I want to 
quit. I realize that I’ve been 
destroying property, and I dont 
want to do that.” 

This farmer understood boys. 
“Son, come back into the field,’ he 
replied. “On my first day at that 
work | killed twice as much corn 
as you have. Now, lets take a 
little time at this job, and we can 
work it out better.” They did. 
That boy stayed and ‘made good; 
before the end of the summer he 
was worth more to the farmer than 
go per cent of the floating labor he 
had used in the past. 

These two actual incidents illus- 
trate one great difference in the 
attitude of various farmers toward 
a great national movement that 
is drawing thousands of youths 
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under draft age into a service as 
vital to war success as is the tide of 
armed men flowing to the shores of 
Europe. For in the United States 
Boys Working Reserve, govern- 
ment and local officials have seen 
one practical solution of a grave 
labor problem insofar as agricul- 
tural production is concerned—a 
solution that calls for close co- 
operation by banks and business 
men as well as by farmers if it is 
to attain its highest effectiveness. 

In Illinois, producing as it does 
one-ninth of the nation’s food 
supply, the Boys’ Working Reserve 
sent to the farms of the state on 
May 1 the vanguard of an army 
of young Americans which by the 
end of summer is expected to reach 
a total of 25,000. In working out 
the details of a plan of this scope, 
we have actively enlisted the 
bankers, and the success of the 
experiment argues for still wider 
co-operation with and by them in 
its future development. 

The Illinois bankers, in fact, 
have proved to be the answer to 
the problem of enrolling the farm- 
ers as Officers in this army of the 








! Burroughs 
0g House 


soil, and of obtaining their whole- 
hearted support of the plan—in 
short, of making them Farmer No. 






2 instead of Farmer 

No. 1, in the incidents a 
A 

that 

opened 


The boys perform like veterans during 


Incidentally, the banks have per- 
formed a splendid service to the 
government and have themselves 
received many indirect benefits. 

Quite a little has been written 
and printed about the U. S. Boys’ 
Working Reserve, but a brief des- 
cription of its purposes and opera- 
tion may serve to make clearer the 
part to be played by the banks of 
America, of which much more 
can be said. For there is a clear- 
cut call to the financial institutions 
of the country in this big agricul- 
tural movement. 

The Boys Working Reserve is an 
institution founded by our govern- 
ment through the Department of 
Labor, to relieve the scarcity of 
agricultural help due to the calling 
of hundreds of thousands of men 
to the colors and to skilled trades 
in the cities. Briefly, the plan is 
to enroll boys between sixteen and 
twenty yearsof age in the Reserve, 
to give them a course of training in 
the rudiments of farming and farm 
“chores, and to assign them for 
duty under farmer-employers dur- 
ing four busy months. 

The enrollment and training of 
boys for this service is a story in 
itself, but of particular interest to 
bankers in general are the methods 
employed in Illinois to gain the 
interest and help of the farmers in 
the movement. How shall 25,000 
city boys be distributed among the 
farmers of the state? How shall 
the balance be kept between the 
supply of workers and the number 
of farmers asking for help? How 
shall the enthusiasm of the 


threshing time 





farmers be roused? We find that 
the one practical answer to these 
_questions is, in substance, the 

banker—a solution peculiar 


»" to Illinois, but, we believe, 


san the right one. 

Although each state is left 
to work out its own plan of 
Organization in 
creating a_ local 
Boys’ Working 
Reserve, in gen- 
eral the methods 
employed are the 
same. Each agri- 
cultural county is placed under 
a local director who has sole 
supervision of his own district and 
sees that the plan is kept continu- 
ously on a practical basis. Arrange- 
ments are made for enrollment of 
boys for the service, and for their 
proper training. 

This leaves the matter of reach- 
ing the other partner to the bargain 
still to be settled, and in Illinois 
we have established a system 
whereby the banks become the 
medium of contact with the farmers 

educating them to the real value 
of this new supply of labor, record- 
ing their requests for help, and then 
seeing to it that the help is forth- 
coming. The farmers who wish 
boy workers enroll at their banks, 
state the number wanted, and then 
wait for the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve to fill the need. 

When the boys themselves are 
ready for the farm—May 1 or 
later—they are sent in groups to 
report to the county directors, who 
assign them to the applicants in 
their districts. During the sum- 
mer the social and moral 
welfare of the boys is 
under the close super- 
vision of a committee 
which insures proper en- 
vironment for each boy 
placed. Further, 
the county direc- 
tor keeps accurate 
account of the 
work and deport- 
ment of each, 
and while wages 
are subject to 
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arbitrary adjustment, each farmer 
is obliged to pay his boy a wage 
commensurate with the work done. 

In Illinois, the internal organiza- 
tion of the Boys’ Working Reserve 
is the outgrowth of the American 
Agricultural Cadets, a corporation 
formed, not for profit. with the 
following charter object: “to organ- 
ize, establish, systematize and 
operate combined educational, agri- 
cultural and military camps for 
high school and other boys who 
desire to serve their country and 
will patriotically enlist to help 
increase the nation’s food supply 
and prepare themselves for their 
countrys defense; to assist in 
teaching these boys patriotism, 
agriculture, sanitation and health, 
combined with a military training, 
all for the ultimate welfare of such 
boys, and further to assist in bring- 
ing such boys, farmers and stock- 
raisers together under proper en- 
vironments and influences; to study 
the results obtained by such camps, 
and, if desirable, to publish the 
results accomplished by these 
camps for distribution throughout 
the country.” 

The first camp was looked upon 
by its founders as a laboratory in 
which to work out certain experi- 
ments, with the final object of dis- 
covering whether city-bred boys 
could be used to advantage on 
farms, and if so, of working out a 
system to be recommended as a 
basis for other camps. Thus, at 
the start in 1917, seventy boys from 
various walks were taken into the 
country to try their skill and 
adaptability under the trials and 

problems of the 
— average farmer. 
7 Leaders of the 


a . \. project selected 


\ for the camp a 
| spot that was 














neither a millionaires’ nor a city 
gentlemen's farming community. 

So successful did this plan prove 
that when the work of mobilizing 
the Boys’ Working Reserve in 
Illinois was started three men from 
the Agricultural Cadets corpora- 
tion were chosen to take charge of 
it: Robert L. Scott, of Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., as director of 
welfare; Gordon A. Ramsay, as 
director of boys’ enrollment; and 
the writer as director of farmers’ 
enrollment. 

In general, the problems of both 
organizations, the Boys’ Reserve 
and the Agricultural Cadets, were 
the same—the creation of an army 
of farm workers to fill the gaps due 
to the war. It seems agreed that 
high school boys, under draft age 
but over sixteen, are the best source 
of material, because the average city 
school boy is not as a rule engaged 
in essential industry during the 
summer months, many of them 
doing practically nothing 

While the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve in Illinois has not yet 
adopted the camp plan of training 
these boys, the green city youth 
undeniably needs much education 
before he is of material help on a 
farm, and the camp is one place in 
which to give it to him efficiently 
and in a short time. The day will 
undoubtedly come soon when 
camps will be started in various 
parts of Illinois where roads and 
density of population make con- 
ditions most nearly ideal. 

It is true that the usual run of 
country boys com- 


ing to the city ie 
are green in the al 
things of the city, 





they know now what food production means 


but in their own environment they 
help produce practically all their 
food and fuel, and sometimes their 
clothing; and they are the sturdier 
and more self-reliant class of the 
two. On the other hand, the city 
boy has always turned his heat, 
lights and water on and off by a 
valve, switch or faucet; and for 
general purposes 
he might not 
know whether 
the milk deliv- 
ered to the back 
door came from 
milkweed or a 
canning factory. Yet the farmer 
finds him quick to learn, and 
handier in the repairing of 
rebellious gas engines or farm 
machinery than his country cousin. 

Certainly the city boys have 
developed a keener appreciation of 
what farm life and work mean. 
One of the lads was the son of a 
rich man—and he had never eaten 
onions in his life. A few weeks 
after he entered camp his father 
visited him and was surprised to 
find his young heir making away 
with a dinner of corned beef hash, 
containing plenty of onions. He 
asked his boy about it, and the 
latter replied: “Gee, I forgot all 
that foolishness three days after 
| got here.” 

At a dinner last winter the same 
boy said he never looked a potato 
in the face without realizing how 
many hours he had hoed it, and 
how much time it took to peel and 
cook it. That boy had learned the 

cost of production in time, 





labor and money; he will 
\ never have to be taught 
\ again the rule: “Do not 


waste food.” 
These instances 
are typical of the 
change in attitude 
of city boys who 
have for the first 
time helped pro- 
duce what they 
have thoughtlessly 
but critically con- 
sumed all their 
lives. They are 
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getting a new viewpoint which can- 
not but make them—thousands of 
them—hetter soldiers in the causeof 
greater 
food pro- 








Military drill against the time they will be needed 


duction, more careful food con- 
sumption and the conservation of 
all national resources. 

The camp training is healthful, 
systematic and thorough. The 
boys get up at a regular hour (and 
it s early); they go through setting- 
up exercises; they carry their own 
dishes tg the mess hall and later 
wash them; they perform their farm 
work under the direction of an 
agricultural college man; they are 
given practical demonstrations sup- 
plemented by simple lectures; they 
drill for a half hour or an hour 
each evening under the instruction 
of a regular army sergeant—in 
short, they are taught system, 
regularity, obedience, industry and 
teamwork. 

But the farmer needs education 
too. Our experience in the past year 
has taught us that the average city 
boy, properly taught, isa worthwhile 
investment for the average farmer, 
and it isin establishing proper educa- 
tional contact between the farmer 
and the boy recruit for the farm 
that the banker can do the most 
for the movement. I am con- 
vinced that the system used so 
successfully in Illinois should be 
extended to every state in the 
Union. We should see the banks 
willingly enrolled as registration 
points for the farmers of their 
districts who need help—and the 
need is nation wide. 

The banker is the logical medium 
for such work, for several reasons. 
First of all, the farmer is likely to 
place great confidence in the advice 
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of his banker, and to follow his 
recommendations. Then, too, the 
bankers are closer to the farmers in 
both personal and business rela- 
tions than probably any other 
single class of men. Farmers are 














In barracks at the Cadet camp—good, wholesome fun 


being educated to appreciation of 
the Boys’ Working Reserve by 
pamphlets, speeches and posters. 
The bankers can, and, | believe, 
gladly will, supplement this by 
acting as registrars for the farmers 
and by doing all they can to beat 
down any prejudice that may exist 
against the use of properly trained 
city boys on the farms during the 
summer months. 

The banks that have gone whole- 
heartedly into the plan have done 
so from no selfish motive, but as a 
patriotic duty; yet the indirect 
benefits to the banks are obvious 
Every intelligent banker is eager 
to give to his clients to the utmost 
of any reasonable service; this is a 
service that brings the banker closer 
to the farmer, and helps the latter 
solve a real labor problem. 

This year to date, 10,000 boys 
have enrolled for farm duty if they 
are needed, and the number prob- 
ably will be swelled to 25,000 for 
Illinois alone. Last year, 500 were 
sent, out, which shows how rapidly 
the scope of the movement is grow- 
ing. Roughly speaking, 70 per 
cent of these 500 gave complete 
satisfaction to the farmers; 15 per 
cent of the employers said, “Never 
again; 15 per cent said they might 
take another boy. 

The 15 per cent who said they 
might try again probably did not 





get the right boy, or they may not 
have handled him right after they 
did get him. Some farmers can- 
not handle or break colts, but that 
is no reason why they should not 
have and use horses. Those who 
vowed never to 
try it again may 
have gotten the 
wrong boy, or 
they may have 
been the kind 
who should not 
be trusted with 
animals, machin- 
ery or anybody s 
boy. 

One farmer 
took a boy and 
promised to treat 
him right. At 
the end of the 
season, when the lad asked for his 
pay, the farmer said: ‘Now, son, 
you have had a good home, good 
grub and a lot of good experience” 
—and then gave him five dollars to 
pay his fare home. This incident 
stirred some indignation, probably 
justified. Perhaps the farmer was 
merely playing what he considered a 
smart trick; perhaps the boy wasn't 
worth any more—some of them 
arent. At any rate, one should 
not pass judgment without know- 
ing the farmer and the boy. 

But the boys who had American 
Agricultural Cadet training in IIli- 
nois last year, have jobs on farms 
this year, paying them from $25 
to $50 a month and their board. 
They have made good, but their 
experience shows the need of 
adequate training for the boy who 
is expected to go on to a farm and 
become a_pro- 
ductive factor in 
its work. The 
work of the Agri- 
cultural Cadets 
and similar or- 
ganizations can 
be used very 
effectively insup- 
plementing the 
big, wholesale 
work of the gov- 
ernment in en- 
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of boys to be sent to farms. 

Many fathers send their boys to 
recreation camps every summer in 
all parts of the country, and pay 
from $25 a week up, merely to keep 
the lads amused, well, and off the 
streets during the vacation period. 
A camp such as that run by the 
Agricultural Cadets in Michigan 
last year can be operated, with 
competent instructors, at a cost of 
$10 per week per boy after furnish- 
ing barracks and equipment. 

As soon as the boy is able to be 
of service on the farm he is detailed 
to adjoining farms in squads, the 
farmer paying the camp director a 
fair sum for the boy's labor, which, 
in turn, is paid over to the boy or 
his parents at the end of the sum- 
mer season. 

It pays—this man’s job of build- 
ing bodies and minds by hard, 
wholesome outdoor work. It pays 
—this task of bringing food pro- 
ducer and food consumer closer 
together as workers. It pays— 
this education of young America in 
what the vast natural resources of 
the United States mean, and what 
a mighty force is behind the grow- 
ing and harvesting of the delicacies 
so casually eaten on so many 
thousands of dinner tables. 

It pays in stronger bodies and 
cleaner minds. It pays in helping 
to solve a serious labor problem in 
a great cause. It pavs in strength- 
ening the fabric of the army of food 
conservation, and in_ building 
national morale for the great test. 
And the banker who has a hand in 
the investment is sure to receive 
some of the rewards. 





The city boy shows considerable mechanical skill 








A Screen Close-up 


ELD aloof, as | am, from bank- 
ers, | must confess ignorance of 


their habits in real life. Although 
New York is peopled as thickly with 
bankers as Petrograd is with Bol- 
sheviki, and I live in New York 
and not Petrograd, the purposes 
and customs of bankers are not 
an open book to me. In fact I 
could not identify myself to a 
banker, let alone identify him. 
But thank heaven for the Motion 
Picture. It tells me precisely what 
a banker is like—how he looks— 
behaves—breathes. All about him 
is made clear to me when | behold 
him on the screen accompanied by 
explanatory subtitles, such as: 


PriDEFUL IN His AmpLeE MEans 
J. MONTGOMERY Bucc Scorns 
THE IMPECUNIOUS ARTIST. 


Thus it is that I own to a thor- 
ough, even though detached, con- 
ception of bankers. I am fortified 
and could not feel greatly sur- 
prised at anything they -do. If 
ever | meet a flesh-and-blood one 
and he addresses me he will find 
me calm in his presence and un- 
curious. I shall pretend not to 
notice his identifying characteristic 
of standing primly, yet with grace, 
tapping the fingertips of his one 
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hand, with his eyeglasses held in 
the other. It is an index to his 
nature. 

Your banker knows what he is 
talking about, yet does not spill 
his knowledge rashly. He tempers 
his flow of infallible judgment with 
restraint; caution is ever a bank- 
ers strong suit. Poise, too. 

Speaking of suits, I have reason 
to believe a banker most often has 
braid on his coat. Spats are much 
worn. Also the refined looking 
white edge along the V of his vest. 

It's a dressy but not extravagant 
touch. He could easily afford an- 





By some prowling malefactor croaked 
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other, or inner, vest to accomplish 
the same effect, but that would be 
unnecessary and therefore extrav- 
agant. Elegance is the word, not 
ostentation. 

No, the banker is not extrav- 
agant, but his only son is. This 
wild blade is always an only son. 
He comes romping in while dad 
is at the mornings mail. After 
tossing his plush hat upon the 
inevitable hall tree beside the door 
with its sign PRIVATE (ingeni- 
ously painted backward as a mark 
of universal attention to technical 
details) your wastrel strikes dad 
for spending money. Undoubtedly 
he has read the subtitles and under- 
stands that his parent is worth 
fully $83,000,000. The way he 
strikes dad for spending money is 
to slap him hard on the back. 
(Business of wincing.) The banker 
looks up with repressed annoyance 
This is too much! Father would 
give his heart s blood for son, and 
has frequently done so in the form 
of automobiles and an education 
at Yarvard, but this is the limit. 
One of the principal motives of a 
banker, as | am taught by what 
I have seen on the screen, is to 
have such a son. And he drinks, 
too, the son. (Flash subtitle): 
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“Dick You ARE ON THE RoaD TO 
DESTRUCTION | 

Do not forget, however, there is 
also a girl in the family. She is a 
pippin and the apple of his eye. 
To the world the banker may 
appear hard and suspicious, but 
to the lissome lass that bears his 
name the elder Baldwin is pretty 
soft. Sub-title: 


WEBSTER BENT THAT STERN AT- 
TITUDE TO ONLY ONE CREATURE 
IN THE UNIVERSE — His 
DAUGHTER JESSIE 

‘Rah for Jessie! 
Evidences of extreme tenderness 
by the banker toward his daughter 


usually are staged in the library of 
The most luxurious of 


his home. 
libraries that can be encompassed 
by two walls is erected for this 
phase of his life. It contains a 
large carved oak table (possibly a 
cut glass decanter on it), tapestry, 
a perspective with a massive stair- 
case in it, a practical chandelier, 
and of course an ornate open fire- 
place with an industrious twin-arc 
behind to illuminate the banker's 
pensive face. It is really not to be 
wondered that the banker in his 
library becomes pensive. For him 


a library is a thing of evil omen 
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A pippin and the apple of his eye 


Just as the introduction of a wall 
safe into the scenery always fore- 
casts a robbery of said safe, so does 
the presence of a banker harmlessly 
consuming his corona perfecto by 
the genial reflection of a twin-arc 
promise his shuffling off. Put him 
in a library and he is a subject for 
the coroner. 

It's fifty-fifty whether he goes 
the heart disease route or whether 
he is by some prowling malefactor 
croaked. In either case it is fatal. 
(Flash sub-title) : 

By AN UNKNOWN HAND 

Ah, many is the president of 
the First Studio National that has 
flourished through the first reel 
of a five-part feature only to ex- 
pire with disordered whiskers dur- 
ing Reel Two, all in the midst of 
his ease and his library. 

With relief one observes a screen 
banker in rare cases sidestep the 
pitfalls of the scenario and last 
through to his better destiny: of 
blessing at the end of the film— 
his daughter's union to the young 
man he is now going to take into 
partnership. This chap was sup- 
posed all along to have taken the 
Funds. But no, it was not he— 
‘twas the banker's son, Chauncey, 
who nicked the kale reserve of the 
honored old First Studio National. 
Your misunderstood young man 
kept silence for love of the banker's 
daughter, while knowing her scape- 
grace brother was tempted and 
fell. This admirable lad has passed 
every test. His elevation to the 
partnership is perfectly normal. 
The screen banker himself must 
have been just such a sort. 

Yet there is nothing permanent 
about the banker of the motion 
picture, solid-appearing though he 
be. His career is mutatory. There 
is a constant evolution of the 
banker of the pictures. He already 
is far different from the financier 
who from the spoken stage made 
his debut into the atmosphere of 
the studio with snowy sideburns 
and powdered hair and conven- 


tional Prince Albert coat. I am 
glad to say he was _ gradually 
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The only son—a wastrel and he drinks 


modernized. He has become 
younger and more perky, quite 
often with dark locks—the finan- 
cial responsibility being denoted 
by a dash of gray at the temples. 
With beards less fashionable and 
the smooth-shaven type coming 
in—the close cropped moustache 
prevails as a popular compromise. 
Furthermore the cutaway coat is 
now deemed appropriate for the 
banker, and I have seen one in a 
sack suit. Yes, and I have even 
seen one in shirtsleeves—but, as 
he was a faro banker, perhaps we 
are wandering from the subject. 

The most unsatisfactory point 
about the screen banker is his lack 
of dominating appeal. He doesn't 
shine at all beside the female 
star. He is a helpless foil for her 
evening gowns, her vivacity, her 
poses and her charm—and some- 
times her acting. He is a lay figure. 
Here we come diplomatically to 
the revelation which gives the 
news punch to this little memorial. 
The banker is passing out! 

In the old drama of the legiti- 
mate stage, where | first used to 
get an eyeful and get considerably 
in awe of the banker, he was a 
character to be reckoned with. 
He cut some ice. The drama was 








partly about him. He was some- 
times the leading man. 

When he moved his flat topped 
desk to the cinema he was at 
first also a figure that had some- 
thing to do with the story. But 
as time went on they shoved 
friend banker farther and farther 
into the background. Now, when 
they don’t abruptly kill him off 
early in the action—slay him as 
it were to make a holiday for the 
other characters, to create a situa- 
tion, to ““plant’’ a mystery—they 
let him drag out a rayless exist- 
ence. It must be humiliating as 
it is pathetic. 

Four examples of banker pic- 
tures may be cited—all different. 
The picturized version of Horace 
Annesley Vachell’s play, “‘Jelf's,”’ 
had a banker (played by Henry 
Ainley) as the whole thing. But 
that is a most exceptional instance 
of a banker getting all the fat— 
or I should say the spotlight. 
Even the heroine in “‘Jelf's” played 
second fiddle—a remarkable thing 
on the screen when there is a 
heroine in the cast. In my ex- 
perience this was the one dynamic 
banker presented to the view. 


Another extremely _ satisfying 
deal was given bankers—two of 
them, and a bank examiner—in 
the O. Henry picture “Friends in 
San Rosario.” To be sure it had 
to be, because the story was all 
about them, although there was 
a heroine also. Here we had a 
departure from the banker of the 
screen and stage, and a delightful 
one, in Major Tom Kingman 
(played by Frank Norcross). 
Major Kingman looked and _ be- 
haved the part of a small town 
Texan, which O. Henry intended 
he should. 

Another type of banker, the 
artificial, was in “Brand's Daugh- 
ter’ where he was utilized in a 
conventional father part. Brand 
(played by Daniel Gilfether) en- 
dured through the whole play 
(having avoided meditation in the 
library) but he was merely a sub- 
sidiary. They obliged him to be 
cozened by a bogus nobleman and 
to be saved by the acumen of an 
ingenue. To such inefficiency has 
the banker generally descended— 
aye, even to that role in Chaplin's 
The Bank,” where the president 
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and directors figure mainly at 
the receiving end of Charlie's 
antics with a mop. 

Just as stage money used to be 
lavishly displayed, but is not 
now, so is the banker as the symbol 
of wealth, dignity, and eminence 
skidding out of the picture. He 
is being dispensed with more and 
more. However, under the cir- 
cumstances, the banker in the 
flesh, whatever he is like, prob- 
ably does not mourn. The middle- 
aged ‘type’ called out of the lot 
by the director, because he can 
make up like somebody resembling 
a face at a Union Club window, 
is not cast any more as a banker. 

What, then, is the poor “banker 


type’ to do? 
Don't worry. There is a market 
for him still. He is now an am- 


bassador or a cabinet member. 
The vogue has changed to stories 
of international intrigue. From 
now on I expect to receive an 
intimate screen education in the 
habits, peculiarities and motives 
of that other chap who does not 
enter my life first hand—the Dip- 
lomat. He succeeds the Banker. 


Checks =A New Business Magnet 


ET’S SEE. Five hundred and sixty-seven new sav- 
ings accounts—initial deposits ranging from $5 
to $120—less a cost of twenty-five cents each, would 


bring in $2,693.25 if they 


opening of the branch and enclosing a check for 
twenty-five cents payable to bearer. 
of the check into cash was contingent upon two con- 
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was the magnet that at- 








tracted 567 new depositors 


during the opening week of a branch established by 
the Mohawk State Bank, of Cincinnati, at the north- 
west corner of 8th Street and Central Avenue. 
they were all desirable accounts of $5 to $120. 
The plan is absurdly simple. Each of the prospects 
on the mailing list received a letter announcing the 


account. 


And 


a part of a deposit of $5 
or more On a new Savings 


The account could be opened in the name 
of the.bearer or in the name of any member of his 
family—and more twenty-five cent checks were pro- 
curable at any time prior to the opening day at either 
of the bank's two offices if more than one account in 
a family was desired. 












OME on, Jimmy, more pep! 
Use your right! | ain't agoin 


to hurt you. Faster, kid, faster! 
When I uncovered then, why didn t 
you let drive? Gee, kid, youre 
slow. Time!” 

The speaker was Mickey Dugan, 
the best bantam in Haselton School. 
Slattery, the gymnasium instructor, 
pronounced him every inch a 
fighter, and he looked it. His com- 
pact little body was built for 
strength and agility. His freckled 
countenance usually wore a smile, 
but it could wrinkle up at a 
moment's notice into an adver- 
tisement of earnest pugnacity. 
His head was rather closely 
cropped, because Mickey didn't 
like the fun that had been poked 
at his flaming red hair. 

Time!” he called, and he be- 
gan to unlace his boxing gloves. 

His opponent willingly obeyed 
the signal, sat on a bench in 
Mickeys basement and_ stared 
at his scrappy friend. 

Jimmy Sheldon was a half head 
taller than Mickey, but slim and 
awkward. Some of the boys called 
him “String.” 

“What's got you, kid, anyway? 
asked Mickey. “You don't show 
as much pep as a rhinosterus, and 
youre about as spry as one on 
your feet. You look like you was 
to a funeral, and if you cant 
come at me faster than you did 
today you re done as my sparring 
partner, see? You aint even 
practice. Pretty soon you might 
get my goat and then Id hurt 
you, and if | did, theyd send 
flowers from the school. Ease up 
your face, kid, ease it up. If you're 
going to cry, cry, but dont sit 
there like that. I'm listenin’ 
What's the matter with you?” 


William Ganson Rose 









Jimmy tried 
to force a smile 
as he replied, 
“Aw, it isnt 
anything. © 

“Yes, it is, 
replied Mick- 
ey. Spill it, | 
tell you, spill it 
You can't tell, 
maybe I could 
help you, son.” 

This fatherly 
advice seemed 
strange in view 
of the fact that 
Mickey was a 
year Jimmy's 
junior. “String” 
arose and walked up and down the 
cement floor of the basement. He 
was a pleasant, studious - looking 
boy, but Mickey was right about 
his dejected appearance. 

“All right, Mickey,” said 
‘String, “here goes. I'll tell 
you whats the matter. | was 
thinking of the difference between 
us. We're pals and I'm older than 
you are, but see how you're getting 
along and everything, and how 
I'm just a stick-in-the-mud. Next 
week were through grammar 
school, and then youre goin’ to 
make a big reputation for yourself. 
You can lick any kid in the city 
your weight now, and what do 
you spose I’m goin’ to do?” 

“Give it 


up, Jimmy,’ said 
Mickey. “Be a bundle boy?” 
“Naw,” replied Jimmy. “I'm 


going to be a messenger in a bank 
this vacation, and he said this 
as if a bank was about the most 
undesirable place with which a 
young man could be affiliated. 

“A bank!" exclaimed Mickey. 
Gee, that’s great. You'll be a 
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draft clerk some day. I heard a 
monologue fellow last week say 
that a draft clerk is the guy that 
opens the windows. That's a good 
one, hey, Jimmy?” 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’,” im- 
plored the dejected one. “Mickey, 
your future's made for you. First, 
youre the kid champion of the 
school; then they'll let you go on 
at the preliminaries at the Athletic 
Club; then some promoter will 
take you on his string; then you || 
have regular dates at the big 
clubs all through the country, and 
some day | bet you'll be the cham- 
pion of your class. But look at me!" 

‘That's asking a good deal the 
way you re looking now,’ laughed 
Mickey. “But | see how you feel, 
kid. You seem to be up against it. 
Don't worry, it will all come out 
bright and shiny in the wash.” 

“It doesn’t look that way, 
said Jimmy. “I’ve got to go back 
in the fall for a three-year term 
in the High School of Commerce 


Then I'll be a bank clerk or 
something. © 








 @ The ways of 
eg Mickey and 
Jimmy parted 
soon after this, 
Jimmy's work 
during vacation 
and his high 
school program 
later, keeping 
him busy every 
day and much of 
his evenings. 
However, he followed Mickey's 
rise proudly, and whenever his 
former pal broke into the news- 
paper because of a sparring 
match, he exhibited the clipping 
to his school mates and told how 
he had been Mickey's first sparring 
partner. Then Mickey left town 
when his father took the Dugan 
family to New York. 

When Jimmy finished his high 
school course, he resumed work 
in the bank that had first employed 
him. He had no enthusiasm for his 
duties, however, and the assist- 
ant cashier, who looked after the 
employees, continually reminded 
him that he lacked pep and per- 
sistence. But Jimmy didn't care 
much. He didn’t have a real am- 
bition, and he wasn't anxious to 
find one. He seemed satisfied to 
travel along in a rut, and so it 
was that other boys in the same 
department moved ahead while 
Jimmy stood still. 

One evening Jimmy had a caller. 
He answered the rap on the door, 
and, to his tremendous surprise, 
here was Mickey. There was a 
quick greeting, and then Mickey 
said, “Get your hat, kid, and we'll 
take a walk. I've got a big idea 
for you.” 

Jimmy obeyed, and the two 
walked briskly to the nearby 
park. Here they sat on a bench 
while Mickey enthusiastically re- 
lated his experiences in the metrop- 
olis, told how he was heralded as 
the coming lightweight champion, 
and then handed Jimmy a ticket. 

“It's to the Athletic Club for 
tomorrow night, he said. “I’m 
going to meet ‘Shorty Ross in a 
four-round preliminary. | want 





He wanted to be cham- 
pion—in a bank 


been 


you, to come down and see me 
make a punching bag of him. He'll 
be as easy for me as you were, 
Jimmy, when we used to work out 
in the old barn.” 

Jimmy smiled as he took the 
ticket. “I'll be there,” he said, 
“and you can bet I'll pull for you 
even if you dont need it. But 
Mickey, what's the big idea you 
said you had for me?’ 

“Gee, exclaimed Mickey, “| 
most forgot. This is good. Get 
it, kid, and put it to work. I've 
worrying about you, but 
I've got you fixed."’ He paused for 
a moment and then he stared 
earnestly at the other boy to make 
sure that he was attentive. ‘“‘First 
of all, Jimmy,” he said, “how are 
things going 
with you?” 

“They aren't 
going at all,” 
admitted 
Jimmy. “I'm 
back in the bank 
getting only ten 
dollars more a 
month than | 
did when | 
started. I hate 
the work, and 
they don't think 
muchofme. You 
know, you and 
I are different. 
You've got a goal. You're going 
to be a champion, while as for me, 
it's just clerk stuff and that’s 
all.”’ 

Mickey smiled. ‘Youre all 
wrong, kid, all wrong,” he said. 
‘Here comes the big idea. I'ma 
prize fighter, and I['m working my 
way up and trimming everybody in 
my class as fast as | can meet ‘em. 
I'm going to be the champion light- 
weight of America, and nothing 
can stop me, and do you know 
why?” 

“Sure, said Jimmy, “because 
you re the best scrapper. ” 

“You're wrong again, kid,” said 
Mickey. “That aint it at all. 
There were a lot of boys my weight 
that were faster on their feet and 
quicker with their mitts than me, 


Dugan was beaten 
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two years ago, but I began to 
pass ‘em, and do you know why? 
It was because | worked. Gee, 
kid, how I’ve worked! I've read 
every book that’s ever been pub- 
lished on boxing and jiu-jitsu and 
wrestling and fencing and all the 
rest of the sports. I've eaten 
only what the experts said | 
should eat. I’ve worked as long 
as my trainer would let me in the 
gymnasium. I've put in more 
hours in a day than you average 
in two days. Now, the reason for 
all this is because | made up my 
mind to be champion. Now, kid, 
listen to this. Did you know that 
Ty Cobb was a lemon as a ball 
player when he started in? Well, 
that’s the dope. But that guy 
worked overtime ever since he 
entered the professional game and 
when he got to be the best, he 
kept on working so's he could stay 
the best. That's why he’s the base 
ball king. Now I've read up on a 
lot of other chaps that head the 
list in running, jumping, foot ball, 
golfing, rowing and pretty nearly 
all the other sports, and in every 
case I found out that the champion 
is the guy who, when he was a 
kid, wanted to be the champion 
and was willing to work overtime 
to get the job.’ He paused and 
looked straight into Jimmy's eyes. 

“T can understand all that,” 
said Jimmy. “If | was an athlete 
I'd do the same, but I’m a bank 
clerk so I don't see what your 
preaching has got to do with me.” 

“Listen, kid, listen,’ went on 
the prize fighter. “Did you ever 
hear of Thomas A. Edison?” 

“Sure,” replied Jimmy, “every- 
body knows the world’s greatest 
inventor. 

“World's great- 
est inventor is 
right, ‘said Mick- 
ey. In other 
words, he’s the 
champion inven- 
tor, and do you 
know how he got 
there?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I'll tell 





A messenger, but too 
fast for his class 
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you. When he was a kid he made 
up his mind hed be the big works 
among the inventors, and then he 
started on the road. Say, Jimmy, 
they tell me there's never been a 
guy in America that worked like 
Thomas A. Finally he got the big 
idea in his nut about the incandes- 
cent bulb and he tried to develop 
that, but it didn't come easy, and do 
you know the last sixty-two hours 
before he got the little wire to 
light up he worked without eating 
or sleeping? That's the kind of a 
guy that becomes a champion. 
And say, Jimmy, did you ever hear 
tell of John D. Rockefeller.” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy, “I guess 
everybody in the world knows who 
the richest man is.” 

“Richest man is right,” said 
Mickey. “In other words, he's 
the champion money guy, and do 
you know how John D. got to be 
the champion?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, I'll tell you. When he 
was a clerk in Cleveland he made 
up his mind that he wanted to be 
successful and he also said to 
himself, ‘John, you've got to hit 
the line hard, if you want to make 
a financial touchdown. For a 
while he didn't make more than 
a whole lot of other guys, but he 
saved more and he kept what he 
saved working, just the same as 
he was working, day and night. 
And now, Jimmy, it takes more 
figures than they got in a country 
newspaper to set up how much 
John D.’s worth. Anyway, he’s 
the champion. Did you ever hear 
of Rudyard Kipling?” 

“Yes, said Jimmy. “I've read 
some of his short stories. They 
tell me that hes the greatest 
living writer. 

“Right again, Jimmy, he’s the 
champion pen-pusher But it 
didn't come easy with him. He 
worked hard ‘till he could throw 
a bunch of words into a combina- 
tion that means more than any- 
body else could make ‘em mean. 
I've never read any of Kip’s 
stuff, but I'm going to some day, 
not so much because I'll like it 


as because I like anything that a 
champion does. And say, Jimmy, 
for the last example I'm going to 
use Lincoln.” 

“My father says that Lincoln 
was our greatest statesman and 
the best friend the people ever 
had.” 

“Sure, said Mickey. “He was 
a double champion, and you know 
as well as I do how he landed in 
the top place. He used to split 
rails all day, and at night hed 
lay down on his solar plexus in 
front of a grate fire and study 
books. And as he kept on climbing 
up he kept on working harder. 


A Big Message in a Little Story 





Fiction is new to the pages of The 
Burroughs Clearing House, but The 
Champion is ‘*something different’’ 
from the usual run of bank fiction 
stories. As the war progresses 
America is coming to realize more 
and more how much its success 
depends upon the man back home who 
can do his duty well—be it at a clerk's 
desk or a directors’ table. There is a 
real American message in this little 
story—that the man who works to 
become ‘‘champion’’ of the bank at his 
present task is the man who will win 
in bigger jobs. We can promise other 
stories by Mr. Rose in future issues. 


And, Jimmy, there never was a 
king or an emperor or a czar that 
was in Lincoln's class. He was 
the champion leader because he 
wanted to be and because he was 
willing to work.” 

“| got you,” said Jimmy. 

“If | was a bank clerk, I'd want 
to be the champion in the bank 
class, and then I'd work for the 
championship. Id go into train- 
ing. I'd clean up every kid in the 
messenger service first by doing 
my work a little better than any 
of the others, and then they d 
say, [hat boys too fast for his 
class. Well have to move him 
up to be a mail clerk, or whatever 
you call your next bunch. And 
then I'd keep right on wanting to 
be the champion and I'd work my 
head off until | knew how to handle 
my hands and feet and head, and 
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duck and swing and uppercut 
those aren't the things they do in 
the mail department, but you get 
me—until they'd say in the money 
department store, for that’s what 
a bank really is nowadays, Jimmy, 
until they d say, ‘That kid ought 
to get into better company. And 
then theyd move me up again 
among the adding machines or 
something else, and again Id 
say I'm going to be the champion 
and work harder than ever, until 
I got into still faster company. 
Do you get me?” 

For a moment Jimmy stared at 
him. “Sure I get you,” he cried 
enthusiastically. “That's great 
stuff, and I’m going to try it 
Say, that was a wonderful way you 


put it. I guess-you're right, too, 
Mickey. Why, youve got me 
going. I can hardly wait to get 


at the job tomorrow morning. 
[ may never be champion, but 
I promise you, Mickey, I'll wind 
up in one of the best classes.”’ 

The next evening Jimmy watched 
Mickey trim his opponent as he 
promised he would do, and then 
there was a hurried farewell. 

Six months later Jimmy received 
a letter from Mickey in which the 
lightweight told of his progress 
“McLoughlin is my manager now, — 
wrote Mickey, “and he’s getting 
me lots of engagements. Since | 
saw you | have scored six times in 


decisions on points and_ have 
knocked out five advertised 
‘comers. There are only three 


guys between me and the worlds 
lightweight championship now— 
Ryan, Partlin and Nelson. I tackle 
Ryan on the Fourth of July, and 
gee, kid, how I’m working for that 
battle!” 

A few days later Mickey received 
a letter from Jimmy. It made 
him smile, for it contained Jimmy s 
report of progress. 

“I've taken your advice, it 
read, “and | am working for the 
banking championship. We ve got 
a branch of the public library in the 
bank, and I guess | hold the record 
for books withdrawn. I am work- 
ing hard, Mickey, and trying to 


(Continued on Page 24 











Planning a Newspaper Campaign 
It Should Have a Central Thought; Other 


Comment on Bank Advertising cs» 


HIS month | am reproducing 

groups of newspaper adver- 
tisements of three different finan- 
cial institutions which have recently 
inaugurated newspaper advertising 
campaigns, each one of them with a 
central idea back of it and all using 
similarly efficient methods in the 
preparation and presentation of 
their various series of advertise- 
ments. 

The Farmers Deposit National 
Bank, of Pittsburgh (Fig. 1), is going 
toadvertise Pittsburgh as muchas it 
does itself. The keynote is sounded 
in one of the opening advertise- 
ments of the series in which it was 
said: 

“By our seasoned business 
counsel, by our prompt, de- 
pendable banking service and 
by proper financial assistance, 
we are striving to do our part 
in promoting the best business 
interests of Pittsburgh.” 

The trade-mark or emblem of 
this bank is a representation of the 





By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
14 Wall Street, New York 


qualities in the institution itself. 

The Colonial Trust Company (Fig. 
2), also of Pittsburgh, uses as an em- 
blem a Colonial 


distinctive style of typography 
and illustration which has been 
adopted. Difference in size, and 
shape, as well as the frequently 
changed text matter of the adver- 
tisements, provides the variety 
necessary to attract attention and 





soldier. Thecen- 


a. 
Member Federal Reserve Sytem 








tral idea of this 
Company's ad- 
vertising is the 
accessibility, of 
its offices and 
officers, as typi- 
fied by the 
unusual ar- 
rangement of 
the banking 
quarters along 
an arcade ex- 
tending from 


field and Wood Streets. 


savings and trust dep 





ITTSBURGH people know Te Colonial as che bank that 1s so 
convenient to reach—with an arcade from ifs Fourth Avenue 
entrance to its Diamond Street entrance midway between Smith- 


Close to the Fourth Avenue entrance are the receiving and paying 
tellers for checking accounts; at the Diamond Street end are the 
The 





We must prove worthy 
of our heritage 


Our forefathers fought 


precious inheritance 
bought by their sacri- 
fices. We must fight to 
keep alive those ideals 
of liberty which the 
enemy today is ruth- 
lessly trampling under 
foot. We must devote 
our last dollar to the cause of liberty 





WE MUST BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


THE CoLonIAL 
‘TRvVST CoMPANY 





Fourth Avenue 
to Diamond 
Street. 

Because of the 
age of the insti- 


1ce m any of our departments 


r | 


317 Fourth Ave 








other are grouped 
to assure the greatest convenience to those who transact business 
with us. You are invited to talk with our officers regarding serv- 


THE CoLonIAL 
Trust CoMPANY 


314-318 Diamond St 
PITTSBURGH 


317 Fourth Avenue 514-318 Diamond Se 
PITTSBURGH 











MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











Fig. 2. Accessibility 
the keynote 


maintain inter- 








Capita! Surplus and Profits, $6,000,000 


est. Inasmuch 
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LIBER 
BONDS | 


Pittsburgh’s high rank 
imposes an obligation | 


HERE are thirty4our states, no one 

of which can boast of a total 

valuation equal to that of Allegheny 
County — $1,270,129,260 


Consequently, in this third Liberty Loan 
campaign, the country expects much of 
Pittsburgh and its environs. 


We have been given a big quota, but 
we can exceed it if we all subscribe in 
proportion to the individual and collec 





Pittsburgh’s position 


The banks of this city have had a 
big part in making Pittsburgh what it 
is today—the industrial center of 
the world and the very citadel of 
our nation’s wartime industrial pre 
parations. The Farmer's Deposit 
National Bank is proud of the fact 
that for 86 years it has had a share 
in helping Pittsburgh to grow and 
to measure up to its patriotic op- 
portunities. 


FARMERS &) DEPOSIT 








tution and Bal- 
timore’s inter- 
esting history, it 
was quite a 
logical thing for 
the National 
Union Bank of 

Maryland to 
snaoame choose an histor- 


in the great war 








ive prosperity which has come to us in 
this community—the industrial capital of 
Amenca | Fig. 1 


FARMERS (&) DEPOSIT | : 

NATIONAL BANK | head of 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA | “Prince.” 
— who, before 
he shuffled off this mortal coil, was 
a favorite dog of President T. H. 
Given. It seems entirely appro- 
priate that the strength and fidelity 
of a dog should be thus commem- 
orated while symbolizing like 














Tying up with the community's 
progress 


= ical background 
forits newspaper 
advertising cam- 
paign (Fig. 3). Noteworthy features 
are Baltimore's famous Washing- 
tons monument adopted as an 
emblem, and the slogan, “In the 
National Union There is Strength.” 

In each of these three cases, the 
whole series of advertisements was 
pretty well thought out in advance. 
The appeal is strengthened by the 
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as all advertise- 
ments are plated, they always ap- 
pear in exactly the same form in 
whatever newspaper they are used. 


‘AVERAGE Daily Balances, the 
Story of a Bank Account,” is 
a booklet prepared and published 
by the Central Bank & Trust Cor- 
poration, of Atlanta, Ga. It illus- 
trates by diagrams the method of 
calculating the average daily bal- 
anceofanaccount. Thespecial occa- 
sion for the booklet was the fact that 
the banks composing the Atlanta 
Clearing House Association some 
time ago decided to impose a small 
fee for handling checking accounts 
averaging less than fifty dollars. 
T DOES not seem to be enough 
for a bank to advertise once a 
month even if it runs a large sized 
advertisement for several days at a 
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Clearing 


ouse 


time. G. B. Tucker, assistant 
secretary of the Northern New 
York Trust Company, Watertown 
N. Y., wrote me: 

‘‘[ have read for some time back 
with a great deal of interest your 
articles in The Burroughs 





of 
Fig. 3. The bs 

historical & 
motif 
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ooh eventnnns Every American has made 


rey. tea he 


a new declaration 


VERY loyal American has reaffirmed his al- 

4 legiance to the United States and has ame 
that “the world must be made safe for democra 
Every American intends to buy Liberty Bonds to 
his fullest limit and then to buy more. 


_ The National Union Bank (founded in the first 


term of Jefferson, third President of the United 
States and Author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence) stands ready to buy Liberty Bonds and to 
assist the citizens of Baltimore in buying them 





Clearing House, ‘What's 


What in Bank Advertis- q 


ing. Our advertising has 
been rather limited, es- 
pecially in the newspapers. 
Our newspaper advertis- 
ing takes place the last 
day of eachmonth and the 
first two days of the fol- 
lowing month. These ads. 
always feature our 
Interest Department on 
account of our interest being on 
the monthly basis plan. We use 
a 3xg or 10-inch space for these 
ads. I am of the opinion that it 
would be better to run our ads. 
every week or oftener and cut 
down on the size. Of course the 
smaller the ad. the more attrac- 
tive it must be, but by having a 
special border and trade mark, | 
believe that the smaller ads. run 
oftener would be more effective. 
I would like your opinion in this 
matter. We have an arrangement 
with one of the local papers where- 
by we always have space at the top 
of the editorial page which | be- 
lieve is the best location. These 
papers take in a large agricultural 
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Z GREAT 
LUMBER PORT 

7 and WHOLESALE 
MARKET. Millions of 

feet are carried in the great 
storage yards, and many more mil- 


AN 


individuals in lumber and related lines. 4 Interest 
pai? on time deposits at current rates. € Loans 
advanced on approved security. 


THE 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK 


SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Fig. 4. Piling it up in Buffalo 


Who can remember 
its beginning ? 


V THO can remember the laying of the 

corner stone of the Washington Monu- 
ment in Baltimore, July 4, ISISP Yet at that 
time the National Union Bank hed been in 
existence eleven years. From the bank's es- 
tabhishment in 1804 unt! now it has continuous- 
ty and faithfully served the people of this City 
and State In the National Union there is 
strength 


NATIONAL 
UNION 
BANK 


o1 Maryland 


Fayette eear Charte 
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Ot Maryland 
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Fayette aear 


In the National Union there ts strength 











FUplope . 
They knew the 
Father of his Country 


HE founders of the Union Bank of Mary- 

land were contemporaries of George 
Washington, First President of these United 
States. In fact the bank was organized only 
five years after the passing of Washington 
Its history therefore covers almost the span of 
the Nation's history It still stands on guard 
over the banking business of thousands of 
Baltimore citizens and concerns. 


When Baltimore was NATIONAL 

seven years old UNION || 
TS BANK || 
old when the Union Bank of Maryland was Of Maryland® 


organized and chartered in 1804 


Baltimore has known us since infancy and we 


Fayette near Chartes 
In the National Union there is strength 





“Enclosed we hand you 
a copy of our latest state- 
ment with the hope that 
the present may be an op- 
portune time to bring to 
your attention again the 
fact that we desire toserve 
you. Our facilities are 
being improved each day 
and we feel that we can 
serve you in an entirely 
satisfactory manner 
Awaiting your reply with 
much interest, we remain 


—etc. 
HATS certainly a 
novel ““lumber’’ ad. of 


The Marine National 
Bank, of Buffalo (Fig 4.) 
It has attention value but 
I don’t know but what 
the point of the ad. would 
have been driven home 
better by a picture of the 
lumber storage yards or 








can remember when the city was a mere 





the lake freighters referred 





child. We are still carrying owt our original 
purpose of supplying safe, convenient banking 
service to Baltimore 


section and 











NATIONAL 3 
UNION are read by 
BANK most of the 
p B - best people. 
aA eg | wrote Mr. 
Tucker: 


“Your advertisements are very 
good, but, as you yourself seem to 
feel, it would be better to run a 
regular series of advertisements, 
even in smaller space with inser- 
tions several times a week, rather 
than to bunch all your advertising 
in two or three days once a month.’ 


HORT snappy letters seem to 
be popular with big banks 
seeking the accounts of smaller 
ones. Here is one used by a 
Western institution: 
“We notice you have applied for 
a charter to convert your bank 
into a National Bank. We take 
pleasure in enclosing copy of our 
latest statement. We would be 
very glad to serve you in this part 
of the country. We think our 
facilities are first class and would 
be glad to go into details with you 
if interested.” 
An Eastern bank uses this one: 
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to in the text. 
EFERRING to that little ad. 


of the Union Trust Company of 


NewYork (Fig. 5), | wouldsay there's 
a curious optical illusion about it 





IS If NOT 
SOUND POLICY 


for you to do your banking 
business with a Trust Com- 
pany? 

Such a company not only can 
look after your money while 
you are alive but, if you wish, 
can act as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Receiver or Trustee. It 
is a Legal Depository for funds of 
every description. 

This Company especially attends 
to the management of Personal 
Property and Real Estate and to 
the collection and remittance of 
rents, interest and dividends. 

It is possible that we may be 
able to assist F - materially in the 
reparation our Income Tax 
eterna to the Government. 


Write for booklet 
“Management of Your Estate” 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Eighty Broadway 


Capital and Surplus $8,500,000 














Fig 5. Is it a good heading? 
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which for many persons 
causes an apparent trans- 
position of words so that 
the hasty reader gets the 
impression that the state- 
ment of the heading is: 
“It is not sound policy.” 
Perhaps this is because 
the question mark does 
not appear in the heading. 
Be that as it may, it does 











this week! 
The inte old pay envelope ts 


ere thet cone, 


oy, ate wed US. 


me MUTUAL 
“For ever yours they have newer paid lane than 












~how much pou goin’ to save | 
da aie epy ter 

to take care of Sioa Gouae 
care 

in future days. 

“You hnow Bil, tte net whet you abe. tet whet yew 

~ There's no better place for your than the Paget | 

}——t 3 ow Cora ae me pte | 


“When you lanwe there you becomes mem | 
ber and dare wp tin camogeshare and share siaer | 
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militate against the effec- 
tiveness of the Vallonia 
advertisement. By way 
of contrast, rest your eyes 
on the Pawtucket adver- 
tisement —a strong but 
simple border, a caps and 
lower case bold-face head- 
ing, no rules or ornaments. 
The result —a legible ad- 
vertisement that is un- 


— ' 
not seem to me to be sound oe... hampered in getting its 
advertising policy to run ogee antenna 


a blind heading and not to 
change copy for a long 
time as was the case with 


Second Ave. s 
COMBINED RESOURCES Seattle 


OAMaIDm tmtrm 
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$22,31 








this ad., which otherwise 
is an excellent one. 


T'S wonderful the improvement 

that has taken place recently in 
bank advertising in Seattle. Last 
month I showed a strong one from 
that city with a shipping “motif.” 
This month | show two others (Fig. 
6) having their origin in the new 
conditions created by the big de- 
velopment of shipbuilding at the 
port of Seattle. That “Say Bill” 
ad. of the Puget 


Fig. 6. Great stuff from Seattle 


Pawtucket, R. I. (Fig. 7). The Gun- 
nison ad. is set in the antediluvian 
“card” style and contains three 
mis-spelled words, the funniest typo- 
graphical error being in the last line 
where we read “‘costumers’’ instead 
of ‘customers. That meaningless 
“Yes Sir” cut in the Arlington ad. 
would spoil it even without the im- 
possible border. Eight different 
kinds of type in 





Sound Savings 
& Loan Associ- 
ation is there 
with the punch 


oe ae 


Established 1882 


The Fine Meco Daal 


Member ef the Federal Reserve Bank 


JOHN A. STEELE, Vice Preeident | One small ad. 
jer 





message across. 


T'S a satisfaction to 

have one's hints ac- 
cepted in the spirit in 
which they are given. 
Regarding the advertise- 
ment of the American National 
Bank, of St. Paul, Advertising 
Manager Norquist writes: 

‘| was very much pleased to see 
our ad. in the February issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House. | have 
followed Mr. MacGregor’s sugges- 
tion as to the border and enclose 
herewith specimen thereof.” 


HERE are some good bank 
advertisers in Cleveland, 





Guardian Sav- 





Gunnison, Colorado 


among them the 


ings & Trust 


(maybe it’s the 
riveter) all right, 
while the Dex- 


MONEY IS PLENTIFUL 


BUT IT IS HARD TO KEEP WITHOUT A 
——BANK ACCOUNT—— 
NO MATTER how plentiful money may be, 
you can not keep it if you fritter it away. 
And —— money around in your pocket 
affords an ideal opportunity for frittering. 
MAKE IT PLENTIFUL FOR YOURSELF 
—DEPOSIT IT IN THIS BANK IN- 
STEAD OF FRITTERING IT AWAY. 
WE SELL WAR SAVING STAMPS 


THE_ssatfii,. 
Vallonia State Bank 


Captial, $25,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits, $13,500. 


Company which 
is always strong 
in window dis- 
plays. Lately it 
has been co-op- 
erating with the 
Cleveland News 
and has a bulle- 
tin board in its 
window a la 
newspaper 
office. Another 
feature is the dis- 
play of postcards re- 
ceived from Sammies 
“Over There.” 


T'S a little late in 

the year to say 
anything about 1918 
calendars, but the 
Manufacturers and 
Traders National 
Bank, of Buffalo, got 
out a calendar that 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profita $100,000.00 
United States Depository for Postal Savings Funds 


Loans and Discounts at Reasonable Rates 
ter-Horton Interest Paid on Time Deposits Bafety Deposit Boxes for Rent 


N a C ional Bank This bank solicits your business. Every effort ~ ae — 
ti i s efficient servic 
runsagoodcom- L™™=" seine 


mercial bank 
ad., using the 
increased indus- 
trial activity of 
Seattle as a text. 


OW for an- 

other ocular 
demonstration 
of poor and good 
use of small 
space. Take the 
four ads. of The 
First National 
of Gunnison, Y 
Colo., The First National of Arling- nant coe 
ton, N. J., the Vallonia State Bank and 
of I don't know where, and the — 
[Industrial Trust Company, of 







































Prepare Now For Coming 
Opportunities 


The present is no time for the projecting of new 
enterprises unless they have a direct relation to our win- 
ning the war; but while conservative banking demands 
conservatism in the granting of loans just now, the pres- 
ent is a good time for forward-looking business men to 
build up their acquaintance, balance and credit at the 
bank in anticipation of more favorable times for business 
expansion. 


Industrial Trust Co. 


Pawtacket 
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The present is the 


time to act—not “to 








morrow” — open 
YOUR BANK ac 
count NOW! We sell drafts, deposit 


certificates, etc 
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will bear mentioning evenat this late 
date. It contained an unusually 
artistic picture of the bank's classi- 
cal building and no other advertis- 
ing but the name of the institution. 
A calendar was sent to the presi- 
dents of most of the banks in the 
United States. 


HE Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has appointed a committee 
to co-operate with Secretary Mer- 
shon of the Section showing trust 


different parts of the Borough of 
Manhattan. 


HE Yellowstone National Bank 
of Billings, Mont., is a good 
user of newspaper space. It 
has the names of different officers 
and directors signed to different 
advertisements. A clever safe- 
deposit advertisement written by 
Henry M. Cady, reads as follows: 
“THE SMART BURGLAR" 
‘‘Always looks under the carpet, 
inthe dark closet, behind the mantel, 


companies how to 


develop fiduciary functions. Let 
the good work go on. 


NTELLI- 

GENT bank- 
ing service, 
advertises the 
Fourth National 
Bank of Atlanta, 
“is based on 
three essential 
elements: 

‘“(a) Careful, 


definite study of 


the needs of each 
account; 

“‘(b) Real co- 
operation with 
the customer; 
and 

“(c) Thor- 
ough-going 
attention to 
details.” 

AM REPRO- 

DUCING an 
advertisement 
of one bank a 
century old— 
the Chatham 
and Phenix Na- 
tional, of New 
York (Fig. 8.). 
It is a full page 
advertisement 
donated to the 
Liberty Loan 
Committee, but 
it scarcely could 
be improved up- 
on for the bank 
itself with its 
thirteen 
branches in 


advertise to in the mattress, and in the cupboard 


for your hidden valuables. Don't 
be foolish and keep on using such 





places for insurance policies, bonds, 
mortgages and other precious pa- 
pers, when for a small outlay you 
have one of our steel safety deposit 
boxes that is water-tight, burglar 
and fire-proof and where your per- 
sonal belongings are accessible to 
you alone at any time. Ask our 
Mr. Nickey about these boxes.” 


y.. you stop to consider that 
the $2,000,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Stamps to be sold this 
year will finance the Government's 
complete emergency shipping pro- 
gram the special force of an adver- 
tisement of the Chapin National 
Bank, of Spring- 





Your Duty To-day ( 


Is to 


Rally Your Dollars 
Around ‘‘Old Glory’’ 


B' Y all the new Liberty Bonds that your re- 
sources will permit The sacrifice we are 
making at home 1s nothing compared to the 
heroic sacrifice our Soldiers and our Allies are 
making on the fields of Picardy Our duty ts to 
loyally support the cause of Liberty and Democ 
racy by subscribing to the THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 
whole-heartedly and to-day, and let it be known that 
we are behind our Government to the last penny 

The Third Liberty Loan 

The Treasury Department has announced that the ne 
ssue will be in amount of $3,000,000,000 1 


bear interest at 4'4°% from May 9th next, interest payab! 
annually on September 1Sth and March 15th. and will mature 


How to Subscribe 


Subscriptions close May 4th, 1918. Full payme 
made: with application on or before May 4th, but bonds 
not be delivered before May 9h on any subscript 
for an amount exceeding $10,000 





Terms of Payment 
5 on Application 

20% on May 28th. 

35% on July 18th. 

40° on August 15th 


Thirteen Points of 
Importance in Manhattan 
The C ? Nat al B 
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field, Mass., is 
made evident. 
That advertise- 
ment reads: 
‘““‘HELP 
BUILD THAT 
BRIDGE 
OF SHIPS” 
“An officer 
attached to the 
American Expe- 
ditionary Force 
in France sends 
to the people 
back home this 
message: 
“*Build a 
bridge of ships 
to Pershing.’ 
“Our ship- 
building pro- 
gramcalls forthe 
expenditure of 
hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars 
whichwecitizens 
must supply by 


lan 
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B. THESt PACILITIF 

ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 

WITHOUT CHARGE 

Note from this announcement 

our Branch Bank best located 

for your convenience and place 
pour subscription there 





Let Every Patriotic 
Citizen Do His Duty 
and Do It Today 





the J 3 = > 
MAIN OFFICE: e/ KK sal 
149 BROADWAY: ) ee 





CORNER LUBERTY STREET 





Resources 





ne 














aml 
Hundred Million Dollars 


paying taxes and 
by investing in 
the Government 
war loans. 
“Even 25-cent 
Thrift Stamps 
will help build 
that bridge of 
ships to Persh- 
ing. Wesell them 
here, also War 
Savings Stamps, 
Certificates and 
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Fig. 8. One hundred years young 
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Did you spend helping your 
customers solve their 


INCOME TAX 
PROBLEM? 


What Would It Be Worth to You 


If you could eliminate all this worry 

from your daily routine and at the |. 
same time confer a great favor upon |) 
your customers? 


Save the Time eal Render the Service | 
Income Tax Laws recently enacted have caused great confusion among business men, | 


professional men, and farmers, who have endeavored to make a correct: return of 
their income to the government. 


The banker in a community is looked up to by the 
business men of that community as a dependable 
authority on business generally. He is considered as 
a sort of ““business daddy. ” 


In one sense, that means that the banker, by virtue 


of the position he is placed in, has a sort of moral 
obligation to live up to his reputation. 








! id 
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Owing to the strict requirements of the Government 
under the INCOME TAX LAWS, it has become 
necessary that virtually each and every business man, 
farmer and professional man and in fact every indi- 
vidual has to file an income tax schedule. Therefore, 
it is only natural that the banker is considered the 
logical authority of the community on such matters, 


In addition to this, the success of his banking opera- 
tions depends almost entirely upon the prosperity of 
the community in which he operates, which in turn, 
certainly depends upon the business methods and prac- 
tices of the various business men in that community. 


consequently he is the one who has to shoulder the 
responsibility of assisting all who require help in 
compiling the information required by the Govern- 
ment. In many instances this necessitated additional 
help at great expense to the bank. 


. il 
Don’t Waste Your Time i 
| Don't Waste Your Dollars i 
Let us eliminate all the worry and trouble you have had to contend with. Our systems 


are thorough, practical and simple. Our service 1s comprehenstve and complete, I 
total cost five dollars ($5.00). We can save you time, money and endless worry. 


| 
A POSTCARD WILL BRING FULL DETAILS | 


| 
RITTER & HORNEY, Inc., Publishers | 


| SIMPLEX INCOME SYSTEMS 
Kt 
= 
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ioe Semen nm Do lias — | 


if you can give her 
greater workingcom- | 
fort andconvenience. 
Puther typewriter on | 
a separate stand, | 

easily adjusted to the most 

convenient height and 
position—enable her to | 

forget the machine and 
think only of the work she | 
| 







is doing on it—she is bound 
to give you more and better service. 


SATELLITE | 


Made in 2 
| sizes: Typewriter Stand | 
} No. 2 X as 
| shown — $15 leaves desks clear for other work 
| No 2 EXT puts typewriter at your elbow when 
| with sliding wanted —out of the way when not in 


baseboard— 
~ 


| 
use. Large, noiseless castors enable | 
you to move typewriters freely about 
the office, increasing use of each 
machine 10%. No loosening of 
joints through vibration—metal con- 
struction makes the Satellite ever- 
lasting. 


USE 30 DAYS FREE 


Test in your office at our expense. 
Send no money — simply write on 
your letterhead, specifying which 
style you want. The Satellite will 
have to prove its own worth to you 
or we will pay return charges. 

Write today. 


TABLE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


ADJUSTABLE 


56 MT. VERNON ST., 























‘‘let’s go fishin’ ”’ 

How many times have you made that suggestion 
since you were a boy in “knee pants?’’ Do you still heed the 
call of lake and stream and the great outdoors, bidding you come 
and drink deep from the one spring of eternal youth — clean, 
healthful sport in the open air? A day spent on the lake or river, 


matching your strength and skill against plunging muskies or fighting 
bass, those are the days that no one can atford to miss. A few moments 


practice with a South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel will make an expert 
caster of the most inexperienced. Theuse of the South Bend BASS-ORENO 
bait will coax the big gamey fellows to strike, as thousands of anglers have 
learned. See South Bend Quality ate at your dealers. Write to us for your 
complimentary copy of the book. he Days of Real Sport,”’ illustrated by 
Briggs. Full of fun and fishing wa Send dealer’s name. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
11588 Colfax South Bend, 
Avenue Indiana 


(Continued from Page 18) 
follow the example of you and Cobb and Edison; 
and say, the results are coming thick and fast. | 
moved up to the mailing department soon after | 
saw you, and it wasn't three months before they 
shoved me ahead to the transit department. I worked 
so hard and asked so nany questions that the manager 
took an interest in me and said, ‘What's the idea? 
[ told him | wanted to be the champion and he 
laughed and said, ‘Go to it, I'll help you along. The 
bank wanted to make a good record in a bond 
campaign and without saying anything about it, | 
went after subscriptions every night. I got more 
than anybody in the bank outside of the officers, 
and the president shook hands with me and said, 
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‘Fine work. Mickey, when our president shakes 
hands with a fellow, that means he’s going some.” 

Another six nonths, and Mickey reported his 
triumph over the famous Ryan, and Jimmy reported 
to Mickey how he and his pay had climbed twice in 
a half year. 

It was nearly a year later when Jimmy read the 
double-leaded account on, the sporting page of how 
Mickey had disposed of the clever Partlin and won 
the right to fight Nelson for the world’s championship. 
In his letter of congratulation he told the famous 
Dugan how he had jumped again and how his efforts 
in rounding up savings depositors had won special 
commendation from the officers. “Thanks to your 
advice, his letter concluded, “I received my appoint- 
ment today as a department head.” 

It was nearly two years after this that the world’s 
championship was arranged between ‘Speed’ Nelson 
and “Mickey Dugan. Jimmy would have gone to 
the ring-side if the bout hadn't been arranged for 
California, which was too long a trip at a busy season. 
He went to the Athletic Club, however, to hear 
the returns. The champion was the favorite. In 
fact, he was a favorite at big odds. Jimmy listened 
to the little group at the Athletic Club discussing the 
capabilities of the rivals, and he was disappointed 
to find that no one thought Mickey could get better 
than a draw. 

Finally the husky-voiced announcer, who wore 
a telephone headgear, described the entrance of the 
rivals into the ring. Then he called out the progress 
of round one. The champion had begun to rush 
matters from the very start, and the announcer 
smiled as he shouted, “The first round is Nelson’s.”’ 

Jimmy gritted his teeth and waited while the 
little group smiled knowingly. 

According to the announcer, 
Nelson's. 

“Dugan will be easy,” 
next to Jimmy. 


round two was also 


laughed a big fellow sitting 


And then before the latter realized it, he said 
quietly, but grimly, “Dugan will win!” 

“Here's a hundred to ten that he won't,’ snapped 
the big man. 

“Done!” cried Jimmy, and he was glad the big 


man didn't say a hundred to twenty, because he 
didn't have that much with him. 

Round three was a draw. Round four was Nelson's. S 

The big man laughed. “Say, young fellow,” h 
said to Jimmy, “what makes you think that Dugan’ 
got a chance?’ 

“Because,” replied Jimmy, “he made up his mind 
to be champion when he was a kid, and he’s worked 
for it ever since.” 

Jimmy realized that this sounded like a weak 
argument, and he grew red as the little group laughed 
boisterously. 

Round five was a draw. 


71e 
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Round six a draw. 
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Round seven—the announcer held up his hand. 
“There's a lot of confusion,” he said. “I can’t make 
out anything. Round seven,” he repeated, ‘Dugan 
rushes Nelson to the ropes, lands right back of ear. 
Yes, yes, what's that? Yes. Nelson is counted out.” 

Jimmy almost forgot to collect his bet as he ran 
from the Athletic Club to the telegraph office to 
wire his congratulations. 

Mickey Dugan met all comers for some time after 
this, but nobody in his class could give him an 
exciting battle. 

In the meantime James Sheldon became cashier and 
then vice-president of the bank in which he had 
grown up. 

Then something happened to Mickey that happens 
to all champions. He was beaten. 

A short time after this the ex-champion called upon 
the vice-president of the bank. There was a pleasant 
chat during which reminiscences of the boyhood 
days were told. Then suddenly Dugan vigorously 
slapped his knee, jumped to his feet and exclaimed, 
“| got a big idea!” 

The vice-president smiled. “You came to me with 
a big idea once before,” he said, “and it made good. 
In fact, it made me make good. What's the new idea?” 

“Before | tell you,” said Dugan, “let's see if we 
agree on the fundamentals. First, the success of a 
business organization depends largely upon its in- 
dividual workers. Am I right?” 

“Right you are,” agreed the vice-president. 

“Second, the success of the individual worker 
depends largely upon his health and his general 
physical condition. Am I right?” 

‘There's no question about that,” replied Sheldon. 

“Then if all the individual members are kept 
in good physical condition, in which they are not 
now, then that would mean a stronger organization 
and a bigger success.’ 

“Agreed,” said the vice-president. 

The ex-champion smiled. “Then let me take that 
big empty room on the top floor in winter and the 
roof in summer and put in a little gymnasium 
apparatus, and I'll show you the healthiest bunch 
of money-handlers that ever worked in a financial 
institution. I'll be a bank guard during office hours, 
and before and after | will be a trainer to all of 
you from the president down to the messenger boy. 
And what's more, he concluded, “we'll get ‘em all 
working, Jimmy, | mean Mr. Sheldon, the same as 
you did once—only this time it will be to make this 
the champion bank.”’ 

A few months later the president of two of the 
leading banks were talking together at their club. 

“What's got into the American National?” asked 
one. 

“Blamed if I know,” replied the other, “but they 
passed us in resources last week.” 














i. specialized ledger 
paper is an essential part of 
modern machine bookkeeping. 
The ordinary ledger paper is quite 
inadequate. The routine system 
of filing, handling in and out of 
the machine and re-filing—all this 
repeated hundreds of times—de- 
mands a sheet of paper that is 
scientifically planned to withstand 
this constant strain. TyPOCOUNT 
Linen LEDGER PAPER is made and 
sold for the one purpose of 
machine bookkeeping. 


Made tough and firm, the texture of 
TypocounT will outlast the hardest 
use, and still retain its crispness and “life,” 
when a common ledger sheet would be re- 
duced to a flimsy scrap. This strength insures 
swift handling, and neat, convenient files. 
The surface of TypocountT is especially fin- 
ished to produce clear, sharp impressions 
from type. Its soft buff color conceals the 
soil of use, and also reduces eye-strain to 
the minimum. The price is very moderate. 


Try out for yourself our gen- 


erous test samples, which will 
be gladly sent at your request 


Byron Weston Company 


Dalton Massachusetts 
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‘ONCE SOLD. 





HE first loose leaf device to work 
effectively with the bookkeeping 
machine was the “Kalamazoo Style C 
System,” which was devised for this 


specific purpose. The successful in- 
stallation of mechanical accounting 
depends upon the loose leaf equipment; 
you will make no mistake by choosing 
the system which has been tried, 
proved and accepted by the leading 
financial institutions of the nation. 


A line from you will bring detailed 
information of the Style C System. 


ALAMAZOQ) 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES AND 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 





Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 
Company 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Serwice sales offices everywhere 


ALWAYS SERVED.” 
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Enemy Property in the World War 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“Fourth, the Bureau of Law which is the legal 
adviser of the Custodian and all of his officers; 

“Fifth, the Bureau of Trusts which handles and 
accounts for estates and properties, designated as 
‘trusts’ for the reason that the legal relation in which 
the properties are held more nearly approximates the 
trust relation. Therefore by far the largest part of the 
work, and particularly the detail of the office, is 
handled by the Bureau of Trusts. 

‘The total of the trusts handled may compare with 
the amount of trust property included in the trust 
departments of a few of the largest trust companies in 
the country, but it is hardly likely that any trust com- 
pany in the United States carries on its books any- 
thing like as many as 18,000 active trusts. 

“We have nine divisions, organized according to 
the sources from which the property comes and 
which may be designated essentially as nine trust 
companies, with seven separate departments serving 
each. It was our task therefore to supply working 
machinery and office organization and personnel of 
sixteen separate offices, occupying 53 rooms, each 
office with a manager, if a department, or a chief, if a 
division, a number of assistants (mainly attorneys of 
high standing in their home communities), an office 
manager, clerks, set of books and card systems; and 
also to establish branch offices in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, Panama, Canal 
Zone and Alaska, each with its own peculiar problems 
to be faced. 

‘Another branch of the work difficult of solution 
was the making of an organization for handling cases 
involving properties in the United States whose owners 
were outside of the United States but were trading 
with the enemy, such as those on the ‘enemy trading 
black list, so-called, in South America and elsewhere. 
This group involves particularly delicate international 
and diplomatic questions. 

“The work also involves licenses issued by and our 
relations with the War Trade Board in respect to 
general trading. There are likewise relations with 
the Federal Trade Commission in connection with 
patents, trade marks and copyrights, and with the 
Treasury Department in connection with branches of 
foreign insurance companies. 

“The trusts are assigned to the proper divisions 
according to the sources from which the property 
came. For example, assume that an enemy under 
the act is a beneficiary under a will. The executor of 
the will reports that interest to the Alien Property 
Custodian on a blank provided for that purpose. 
The report is then examined by the Bureau of 
Investigation which pronounces it a trust in which the 
enemy is interested and it is referred to the Bureau 
of Trusts. It isthen assigned to the Division of Court 








and Private Trusts. The same principle of administra- 
tion is followed in general in all other cases. Within 
the division, the trust is assigned to an assistant who 
opens it on the books, makes demand for the property 
on forms provided for the purpose, the property then 
being taken into possession by a trust company or 
bank appointed as depositary. An appraisal is made 
and the estate or trust thereafter is administrated 
under the supervision of the Washington office. 

‘Assume that the estate or trust so taken includes 
stocks and bonds, mortgages, real estate, accounts and 
bills receivable and merchandise. The division to 
which it is referred sees that the inventory is properly 
appraised, and then refers it to the Stock and Bond 
Department, so that the securities may be entered on 
its books, collections made and the securities carefully 
watched in much the same manner as these duties 
are performed by the stock and bond department of 
a bank or trust company. The inventory is in turn 
passed on to the mortgage department, then to the 
real estate department for the same purpose, and then 
to the general business department for attention to 
accounts and bills receivable and merchandise. 

“The Division of Court and Private Trusts handles 
all properties reported by executors, administrators, 
guardians, receivers, trustees in bankruptcy, agents 
under trust agreements, trustees under deeds of trust, 
and similar legal agents. 

“The Division of Corporations takes over enemy 
interests in partnerships, whether the property is held 
with American partners or by all-enemy partnerships. 
This division is also responsible for all businesses 
which are being operated or liquidated under licenses 
issued by the War Trade Board, and businesses in 
which a considerable amount of stock or control of 
stock in American corporations is made up of an 
aggregate of individual enemy holdings of the stock. 

The Division of Individual Property, as the name 
implies, has to do with the American property of 
individual enemies. 

The Division of Insurance has supervison of the 
American branches of all enemy insurance companies 
to which the secretary of the treasury has issued 
licenses, and enemy interests in all kinds of insurance, 
life, accident, workmen's compensation, etc. 

“The Division of Pledged Property and Abrogation 
of Contracts is assigned the task of unravelling the many 
complications arising out of enemy interests in property 
subject to mortgage, pledge, or lien. 

“The Division of Insular Possessions handles all 
enemy property in the insular possessions of the 
United States. 

“Cases involving royalties and amounts due from 
American citizens or corporations under enemy-owned 
patents, copyrights or trade-marks, particularly those 
accruing hereafter under licenses covering enemy 
patents issued by the Federal Trade Commission, are 


referred to the Division of Patents, Copyrights and 
Trade-marks. 
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Elements of Safety 
in “A.B.A.” Cheques 


FIRST: 

Signature of the purchaser. When a customer 
buys A.B. A. Cheques from you, have him write his 
signature on the proper line (as shown in the illustra- 
tion) on each of the cheques purchased. 


This signature at once identifies the cheques as 
the property of the purchaser and makes it impossible 
for anyone to use them without his authority, which 
must be indicated by his counter signature. 


Every Cheque purchased should be signed on 
this line by the customer before leaving the bank. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Agent for issuance of 


AmericAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 








YOU NEED THIS SIGN 


made of heavy beveled plate glass with 


Chipped Gold Letters on Black Enamel Surface 


For either window or column use. 


‘ 


rice 


Size 2514 x 131% with frame . . $11.00 
Size 24x 12 without frame . . . 9.75* 
*Includes chain for hanging. 


Send for our free book “Bank Signs” 
RAWSON & EVANS CO. 
Wash. and Union Sts., Chi 
as = ” —_ - , owe 

















“There is also the Division of Neutral Countries 
which deals with firms in South America or other 
neutral countries having property, goods, money, etc., 
in America, but doing business, say, within Germany. 
Such firms, within the meaning of the act are enemies. 

“Finally there is a Division of Accounting, doing 
all the accounting for the entire bureau.” 

The seven departments serving each division are 
the Stock and Bond, the Mortgage, the ‘Real Estate, 
the General Business, the Corporation Management, 
the Inventory and Appraisal, and the License De- 
partment. 

There are a number of trust companies and bank 
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officials in the organization, in addition to Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Stone and Mr. Horne. 

The chief of the Division of Court and Private Trusts 
is Henry E. Ahern, former secretary of the New York 
Trust Company, and J. P. Walker, vice-president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, of Baltimore, is chief 
of the Division of Corporations. Herbert M. Morgan, 
secretary of the American Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, is chief of the Mortgage Department, and 
Joseph A. Bower, formerly associated with Mr. Stone 
as vice-president of the Detroit Trust Company and 
now vice-president of the Liberty National Bank, of 
New York, is manager of the General Business 
Department. 

On April 23, the total enemy property held by the 
Alien Property Custodian was $275,249,688.84. Of 
this amount $26,832,436.86 was cash, Of which 
$24,096,992.31 was invested in government securities 
and $2,735,444.55 was uninvested. The value of the 
stocks held aggregated $113,480,880.22, and bonds, 
other than investments made by the secretary of 
the treasury, were $44,399,195.91. Mortgages totaled 
$6, 396,550.75 ;notes receivable, $4,252,772.72; accounts 
receivable, $50,196,796.12; real estate, $4,184,8709.66; 
and general business, etc., $25,506,176.60. 

In addition to all this, the Custodian holds sixty- 
two steamships of the Hamburg-American and the 
North German Lloyd lines valued approximately at 
$140,000,000. 

The purpose of the Trading With the Enemy Act is 
to prevent the use of enemy-owned properties in the 
United States—either manufactured products, securi- 
ties, money, etc.,—as an aid to the enemy. Much of 
the accomplishment of the Alien Property Custodian 
and his forces in this direction, particularly the sensa- 
tional ones, may not be disclosed until after the 
war. It is known, however, that valuable holdings of 
Bethmann-Hollweg himself have been taken over in 
Texas. Huge sugar interests of the enemy in Hawaii 
have been uncovered and numerous “American cor- 
porations’ of unmistakable enemy complexion and 
characteristics are being exposed and absorbed by the 
government constantly, according to Mr. Stone. 

Before peace is declared, thousands of banks and 
trust companies will be enrolled as depositaries, 
co-operating in removing enemy interests. 

And what will be the final disposition of the ever 


_increasing millions in enemy property held by the 


custodian? 

“A most careful accounting is being kept of ‘all 
properties in the hands of the custodian,’ answers 
Mr. Stone. “What disposition will be made of it—or 
of the proceeds of its sale—after the war, remains to 
be determined by congress. It will depend, of course, 
on the outcome of the war and the terms of the peace 
treaty. But one thing is certain. The enemy influence 
in American commerce will never be what it was prior 
to the war.” 
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Without Permission | 

| |: IS a practice of the Craddick Service or- | 
| 

| 


ganization of bank advertising specialists to 
use the names of its ss. clients as 
references, without permission. 
Our work for the banks we serve must be so good that 
we will have no hesitancy in doing so. 


Here are three references chosen at random from our 
list of 400 bank clients. 


Citizens National Bank, Piqua, O. 
Carthage National Bank, Carthage, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Globe, Arizona. 


Our service is not based on distance, but upon special- 
ized knowledge of bank advertising and the sensible 
application of well known methods of proven value. 
No stunts. 

Folio of “inside workings” and our proposal sent upon 
request. Kindly enclose your last bank statement. 


H. B. CRADDICK 


Advertising Manager for 400 Banks 
First Nat’l Soo-Line Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Takes the Eye- Strain 
Out of Business 
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DESK 


EMERALITE camp 


Don’t jeopardize your eyesight—place an 
Emeralite on your desk now. Means vision- 
comfort in future years. Emerald green glass shade 
rests the eyes naturally, while a clear even light is 
spread over your work. Lends distinction to office, or 
home. Style shown No. 8734-B is $10 complete. 
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NONE! 
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Write for booklet illustrating 30 styles. Ask 


about special Emeralite for adding machines. 
H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
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40 Warren St., 
New York 
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How a Kansas City Bank Improved its Book- 
keeping Overnight 








— 





OOD morning, Mr. Cassidy,” greeted the 
cashier of the Third National Bank, of 
Plainview, Texas, as a bronzed cattleman 
strode across the bank lobby and drew up at 
his desk. ‘‘I have some good news for you. We 
got word this morning from the Drovers National 
Bank, of Kansas City, to credit you with 
$9,475.10. That’s quick work.” 

‘Jes’ like rollin’ off’n a log,”’ was the laconic 
reply. “Shipped my cattle to K. C. two weeks 
ago—fine bunch of animals too—and now here’s 
the coin. Them fellers sure must have a purty 
slick system.”’ 

“Looks easy enough,” smiled the cashier, but 
do you know how this ‘system’ works?” 

“Wal, don’t know as I do jes’ get it all. I 
send my cattle to my commission broker up to 
K. C. and leave the details to him.” 

“You leave out the banks’ part entirely,”’ 
replied the cashier. “If it were not for the banks, 
your deal would be much harder to put through.” 

“T s’ppose I ought to get wise to all this stuff. 
Tell me how she works.”’ 

“Well, in the first place, from the time you 
shipped your cattle to the time you are credited, 
not a cent of actual money has changed hands. 
Yet money is the prime consideration of the 
whole deal. The banks make that possible.”’ 


“‘Whew, but you fellers sure must trust each 
other a whole lot!’ 








“‘That’s just it,” the cashier agreed, repressing 
a smile. ‘“‘You see, when your commission 
merchant sold your cattle, probably en bloc, to 
one of the big packing houses, he didn’t get cash.”’ 

“No?” 

“No. The packers gave him a ‘weight ticket’, 
showing weight and price. Your commission 
man cleared this weight ticket on the packer. 
After deducting for feed, yardage, and so on, the 
commission man writes his check for the balance 
and takes it to the Drovers National Bank just 
across the street from the Live Stock Exchange 
at Stock Yards Station, Kansas City. 

“Yeh, I know that bank. I been in there 
lots of times.” 

“Well, the Drovers National deposited the 
check to our credit, notifying us. Then, of course, 
we tell you of the money placed to your credit.” 

“Wal, that’s certainly purty slick. Mighty 
obligin’ ain’t they? Wish you’d thank them 
fellers fer me nex’ time you get up to K. C.” 

Even the cashier of the Plainview bank did 
not realize the amount of bookkeeping necessary 
for the Drovers National Bank to handle yearly 
the transactions of thousands of drovers, com- 
mission merchants and packing houses. 

Besides the usual individual accounts and the 
country bank ledgers kept by most banks, the 
cattle business makes necessary another set— 
special and commission individual accounts. 
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DN ACCOUNT WITH 
The Drovers National Bank 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
KANSAS CITY MaSOURU 
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DROVERS NATIONAL BANK 


STOCK YARDS STATION 
KANSAS CIT 
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At the left is a 
' typical country bank 
y) \ ) \ } \ J) statement form— 
posted on a Bur- 

roughs—in the Drovers National Bank. Allitems 
are posted in detail to the statement throughout the 
day and only the balance is posted to the corre- 
sponding ledger shown above. The statement sent 
to the corresponding bank at regular intervals gives 
it an accurate, neat and legible account of its busi- 
ness with the Drovers National. The items are 
posted vertically, although it is possible with a 
Burroughs to post them across the page if desired. 
All ciphers, dates and punctuation ure printed 
automatically in their proper places. At the right 




















MEANING OF AGGREVIATIONS 





The bank also has a large volume of mail busi- 
ness, requiring the prompt and accurate writing 
of many transit letters. 

Along with the unusual demands on the book- 
keeping department, another element presented 
to the bank’s officers a difficult problem. This 
was the bank’s rapid and steady growth. When 
it was organized in 1909, the deposits were about 
$300,000, while in 1917 they amounted to nearly 
$16,000,000. 

In 1914 the strain of handling their ever- 
growing business became so pressing that the 
bank’s officers decided something would have 
to be done about it. 


Of course, they realized that they could simply 
go on adding more and more men to their book- 
keeping staff just as they had been doing for 
years. But they did not want to do this. At 
the same time, they did not want to make a 
shift of any kind that would require any radical 
change in their bookkeeping plan. 


They found what they sought in Burroughs 


is a sample transit letter on which the Burroughs 
prints the endorsing banks’ numbers, the amounts 
and total of the letter. 





Ledger Posting and Statement Machines be- 
cause they are built to meet bank requirements 
as they are and could be installed without radi- 
cally changing their bookkeeping system. 

Just as they had anticipated, the change was 
made without any trouble. All their accounts 
were transferred from the old pen-and-ink ledg- 
ers to the Burroughs- posted ledger over night. 
The next day the bookkeeping work went on 
with a new smoothness. 


Today they are using Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines to post individual ledgers, to post their 
country bank ledgers and statements and to 
post their ledgers and statements for special and 
commission individual accounts. 

An immediate effect was felt, for it was found 
that fewer bookkeepers were needed under the 
new system. The extra men were transferred 
to more important duties in other parts of the 
bank. The machines have proved able to take 
care of a very large increase in business with few 
additions to the bookkeeping staff. 
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Send for either of these 
folders—or both 


They are mighty practical. They say to you—‘‘Here is what 
the L. B. Card ledger has done in this bank and in this commercial 
house. Analyze the facts as you find them. Take conditions in 
your own office. Read the letters from executives who have 
found a way to solve the war-time labor shortage. Make your 
own comparisons.’’ 


The L. B. Card ledger is especially adaptable to war-time 
accounting. Itis simple to operate in machine posting—the cards 
are easy to handle and no time is lost finding accounts. And it 
saves hours of posting time daily. 


New accounts easily added. Old accounts quickly removed. All 
accounts instantly available and daily-proved. The work of inex- 
perienced clerks simplified—the cost of installation and main- 
tenance decidedly less than any other form of ledger. 


These folders are yours for the asking. Write, call or telephone. 





Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. New Orleans, 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. 
Atlanta, 124-126 Hurt bldg. Des Moines, 619 Hubbell bldg. Newark, N. as 31 Clinton st. Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Detroit, 400 Majestic bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg. 
Birmi - ham, 2023 Jefferson County Fall River, 29 Bedford street Providence, 79 Westminster street Distributors 
Hartford, 78 Pearl street Richmond, ‘i219 Mutual bldg. San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth & 
Bridgeport, 31CitySavingsBankbldg. Houston, 708 Main street St. Louis, 223 Boatmen’s Bank bldg. Co., 539 bg > st. 
Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank bldg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes, 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. 440 witic E Electric bldg. 
Columbus, 517 Columbus Savings and Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block pringfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. Dallas, Parker Bros.,503-504 Insurance 





Trust bl dg. Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Fe 405 Dillaye bldg. 





bldg. 


No. 128 of a series. 






































AFETY FIRST 
FOR YOUR LOANS! 


ON’T trust to memory on 
loans,endorsements or trade 
acceptances. Have a per- 
manent up-to-date record of 

each borrower. Know ata glance 

his current direct liability, his 
current liability as guarantor or endorser, the 
promptness with which he has met past obli- 
gations, the endorsers or collateral on former 
loans, previous interest rates, his maximum 
line of credit agreed upon by the committee. 


Don’t guess. Have such data on tap always and readily accessible. Havea “tickler,” which keeps 
you informed regarding the dates, nature and amounts of maturities and the availability of funds. 


Have also a numerically arranged record of all loans and trade acceptances. 


One writing—with pen or typewriter—provides such records for the many thousands of 


banks who for years have been using 


BAKER-VAWTER 


TRIPLICATE LOAN RECORDS 


They originated from Baker-Vawter Company’s 30 
years of accounting experience and long dealings with 
over 14,000 banks, 


The manifold forms consist of leaves for a liability led- 
ger, a maturity tickler and a discount register, and a leaf 
for record of liability as endorser. 

The liability leaf gives the information listed above. 

The maturity “tickler” leaf is filed under monthly and 
daily indexes. Reminds without fail and always shows 
when all obligations are coming due. 

The register leaf is the numerical and chronological 
record. Shows date of obligation, date discounted or 


purchased, payer, endorser, time, date due, where pay- 
able, discount, face amount, etc. 


Space forbids a complete explanation of how simple, 
easy and successful these Baker-Vawter Triplicate Loan 
Records are. Phone or ask the Baker-Vawter salesman 
to show samples—or write Dept. M, either factory: 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


Sales Offices in 47 Cities—Consult Phone Book 


Salesmen Everywhere B618 


Driginators and Manufacturers 


LOOSE LEAF ANDO STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
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